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THE New York Iron and Metal Exchange is enjoying a little boom 
of its own. The speculative interest in its future has been strong 
enough to carry the price of seats to over four hundred dollars. 





WE learn that Dr. P. DE P. RICKETTS will start for the coast about 
the 7th of July, with a number of the members of the fourth year class 
in the School of Mines. The young men will visit most of the promi- 
nent smelting and milling establishments of Colorado, to familiarize 
themselves, under Dr. RICKETTs’s instruction, with the practical metal- 
lurgy of gold and silver. Dr. RICKETTS will also visit one or two mines 
and milling properties, to report upon the same. 


DvuRING the past year, a number of American desilverizing works have 
introduced with much success the use of steam for stirring the zinc into 
the bath of base bullion. In the beginning, a little trouble was experienced 
from the formation of explosive mixtures of hydrogen and air, but of 
late that drawback has been entirely overcome. The process is one that 
reduces the labor in desilverizing and saves time. Sometimes, steam is 
also introduced into the poor lead, when it contains a little too much 





silver to go to the softening furnaces. The steam then apparently acts 
chiefly in cooling the metal slowly and bringing to the surface the last 
traces of the rich silver, lead, and zinc alloy. 


THE English technical journals have, with a suddenness that savors 
of an interested inspiration, discovered that the attempts to recover 
sulphur in the alkali manufacture have proved a failure both in England 
and in Germany. They hail this as a great piece of good news for the 
Rio Tinto, Tharsis, and other pyrites companies whose stocks, we pre- 
sume, are to be boomed on the strength of it. While it would be a matter 
of considerable interest to American pyrites miners to see their Spanish 
rivals busy filling European orders, it is well for them not to be misled 
by the statements now given out. The great danger which threatens 
their prosperity is not the recovery of sulphur from the waste, but the 
abandonment of the Leblanc in favor of the Solvay process. 


NEARLY one half of the year has passed, and we are now ina good posi 
tion to compare the record of the first six months’ railroad construction 
with that of the corresponding period in 1882. To say the least, it is not 
encouraging to the many industries which indirectly and directly look to 
the railroads as their best customers. The Railroad Gazette of this city, 
in this week’s report of new mileage, places the total thus far reported 
this year at 1966 miles, against 4166 miles reported at the corresponding 
time last year. These figures, of course, are not claimed to represent fully 
the work done ; but they do furnish an idea of the relative activity in rail- 
road building, and warrant the statement roughly, that we are adding one 
half as much new mileage to our net-work of railroads this year as a year 
ago. The demand for materials for new construction is usually anticipated. 
The iron and steel put down into new tracks were ordered probably between 
six months and a yearago, so that the movements of promoters and capi- 
talists in Wall Street and other financial centers, furnish a better indica- 
tion of what is coming, and are more interesting to the iron trade than 
the figures indicating the business which, to a large extent, has already 
been attended to by mills and furnaces. In this light, the prospects are 
not encouraging, however fair, according to current mileage reports, 
the past may have been. 





THE BUTTE TOWN-SITE CONTEST. 

The recent decision of Judge GALBRAITH, in Montana, declaring that 
there is no statute of the United States authorizing the department to 
insert in a patent for a lode claim any exceptions as to town-site rights, 
nor does the law make any such exceptions, and such exceptions are 
therefore void, is attracting wide-spread attention. The decision was 
rendered in the case where the owners of the Pawnbroker lode brought 
suit to determine the possessory right as to surface ground. There are 
several similar cases pending, involving a considerable area of the town- 
site of Butte. The case heard and decided was the Silver Bow Milling and 
Mining Company vs.W. A. CLARK et al. The suit was for ejectment ; a 
jury was waived, and the case was tried by the court. The main facts 
were admitted in the pleadings, and the question of title therefore was 
one purely of law. The lode claim was Incated November, 1875, under 
the law of May 10th, 1872, and patent obtained January 15th, 1880. The 
patent contained the following provision, for the insertion of which the 
court says there is no law: ‘‘ Excepting and excluding, however, from 
these presents all town property rights upon the surface, and 
these are hereby expressly excepted and excluded from the same, all 
houses, buildings, structures, lots, blocks, streets, alleys, or other muni- 
cipal improvements on the surface of the above-described premises not 
belonging to the grantees herein, and all rights necessary or proper to 
the occupation, possession, and enjoyment of the same.” 

The town-site was patented in September, 1877, and contained a pro- 
vision that no title should be thereby acquired ‘‘to any mine of gold, 
silver, cinnabar, or copper, or to any valid mining claim or possession 
held under existing laws of Congress.” No adverse claim was filed 
against the issuing of either patent. 

The points decided by the court are in brief as follows: 

(1.) The Land Department has no right to insert in a patent any excep- 
tion or reservation which the law does not authorize. If it is done, such 
exception or reservation is void and of no effect ; and this may be shown 
at any time, either in an action at law or in a suit in equity. 

(2.) A party receiving a patent from the United States is not bound by 
exceptions, reservations, or conditions inserted in the patent without 
authority of law. 

(8.) There seems to be no law authorizing the Land Department to 
decide a conflict between a town-site and a lode claim. 

(4.) By the location of the Pawnbroker claim in 1875, the locators, 
according to the Act of Congress of May 10th, 1872, acquired the 
‘‘exclusive right of possession and the enjoyment of all the surface 
ground included within the lines of their location,” etc. (Sec. 23822, U.S. 
Revised Statutes.) This act of Congress was of itself a grant of right of 
possession and the right to purchase. And the ‘exclusive right of pos- 
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session” granted is utterly inconsistent with a right in another to covupy converter, aseused in steel-making, was not suitable for the work, and 
or use the surface for town-site purposes. the owners of the works to whom application was made to authorize a 
(5.) No authority is given by the statutes to the officers of the Land trial could not allow them to be carried on for a long time, to modify 


: : : : the plant, etc. It was necessary, in order to reach a successful issue, 
Department to insert in a patent for a lode claim any exceptions as to | to go to the expense of a special trial plant. That is what I did, and it 
town-site rights, and such exceptions are void. 


is to this that 1 owe my success, 
(6.) The provision in the Butte town-site patent was authorized by pe ne a ne a the —_ as carried out in our 
Sec. 2392 U. S. Revised Statutes, and was properly inserted in the patent. = a Melting the pat eritie oe a see: vee g, in any suitable 
(7.) At the date of the town-site patent, the Pawnbroker was a valid| furnace, preterably a shaft-furnace, with the object of producing a 
mining claim, and no title to it passed by the town-site patent. 
(8.) The patent for the Pawnbroker lode claim related to the location 


copper matte. 
2d. Casting the matte produced into a converter of special design 
of the claim of 1875, and confirmed the right of possession. 
(9.) The plaintiff’s title, under the location in 1875 and the patent in 


(the ‘‘ Manhes converter”), when, under the action of high-pressure blast, 
it is rapidly transformed into blister copper, carrying 98 or 99 per cent. 

During the work in the converter, the temperature is kept very high by 

1880, was prior and superior in law to that of defendant’s. the combustion of the iron, sulphur, and other elements which oxidize 

It is understood that this decision will stop proceedings in the minor | ™0re rapidly than copper. These substances must be present in given 

is incall of heether tainlen tee aiahs teak f th quantities, easily obtained by suitable additions. The oxides formed are 

Courts in all oF the ovher cases involving the right to a large area Of the! rapidly converted into silicates by contact with the side-walls of the 
thriving town-site of Butte. Attorneys in Washington practicing before 
the Interior Department have always fought against inserting a town- 
site reservation in mineral patents, claiming that the Secretary in author- 
izing the same is exercising arbitrary power. Many mineral claimants 


converter, and with additions especially provided for. A special design 
of the Manhés converter protects the copper from contact with the blast 
have positively refused to receive their patents with this reservation, and 
they are still ‘‘ on hand.” 











































as soon as it is brought to the metallic state. Without this precaution, it 
would set solid, and the operation would be brought to an end without 
being completed. The operation is very simple, but I need hardly add 
that success depends upon many special arrangements and methods of 
handling, which are the result of two years’ experience. As you will note, 
the process is characterized by the omission of a]l intermediate roasting 
and smelting processes, by the rapidity of the work and by its economy. 
According to local conditions, the saving in cost, compared with the 
Welsh or Swansea processes, is from 50 to 75 per cent, which is the 
result of the followings: 

ist. The reduction of the cost for labor to a minimum, because the 
operations last only a few minutes, and large quantities of metal can be 
produced rapidly and with little labor. 

2d. The cost for fuel is very low, because no coal is necessary, except 
that for melting and an insignificant quantity for heating the apparatus 
before starting. I assume that water-power is available. If not, the 
fuel necessary to run the engines must be added. 

I may add that, in consequence of the high temperature and the strong 
oxidizing action in the converter, arsenic, antimony, etc., are almost 
completely eliminated, so that the metal produced is always of good 
quality—a fact the importance of which will be evident to those familiar 
with the metallurgy of copper. The apparatus are simple, cheap, occupy 
little space, and are easily worked when their operation is once 
understood. 

Our works are now completely organized, and consist of three melting- 
furnaces, each capable of putting through from 25 to 30 tons of ore per 
day ; two small cupolas for remelting the matte in case of need; three 
Manhés converters, treating a ton and a half of matte in each operation ; 
one converter, making from 22 to 24 operations per day; and the neces- 
sary blowing-engines. An establishment of such a capacity can be built 
rapidly and at a comparatively low cost, now that experimental work is 
over. ; 

I come now to the different objections raised against my process in 
some articles published in your JOURNAL. 

In a communication from one of your correspondents, he seeks to cast 
a doubt upon the economic advantages of my process, and raises points 
to which a true and logical reply has been made in your JOURNAL by Mr. 
H. M. Howe. I will only add that there are, in carrying out the process, 
a number of details of great importance, which I can not refer to at 
present, and which are the result of several years’ experience. 

Mr. Paul Johnsson wants to get at the same results by replacing the 
converter by a reverberatory furnace, in which he melts the matte. 
Then he oxidizes it by means of jets of air directed upon the surface of 
the bath through inclined tuyeres. This idea isnot new, being almost 
as old as metallurgy itself. But the reverberatory can not replace the con- 
verter in any case, because the same advantages can not be realized. In fact, 
it is first necessary to melt the matte in a reverberatory furnace, an opera- 
tion which is always more costly than the simple and rapid melting in a 
cupola. Secondly, the great economy of the converter is the result of 
the utilization of the heat produced by the combustion of the sulphur, 
iron, and other elements more readily oxidized than copper. This saving 
in cost is not only not realized in the reverberatory furnace, but the use of 
fuel to maintain the temperature of the bath of matte constantly cooled by 
the blast striking it isasource of expense. Thirdly, while the operation in 
the converter lasts from 25 to 30 minutes, it will be much longer in the 
reverberatory. In fact, instead of going on simultaneously throughout the 
mass, the oxidation is effected only on the surface, gradually penetrating 
farther. From time to time, the slag must be removed, to clear the bath, 
resulting in a loss of time and in the formation of cinder rich in copper— 
a natural consequence of the method of removing it. Whatever precau- 
tions may be taken, the scorification of a large quantity of iron will rap- 
idly wear the reverberatory furnace, causing increased expense for main- 
tenance, and numerous interruptions in the work. 

These troubles are not encountered in my process : the operation is rapid, 
requires only the fuel necessary to melt the matte in the cupola, and 
yields cinder melted at a high temperature and low in copper. e wear 
of the lining of the converter is small, and it can be easily repaired with- 
out interrupting the work. During two years of work, we have not 
missed an operation as the result of an accident of this kind. 

I do not want to enter into the controversy in which Messrs. Howe, 
Johnsson, and Raht have been engaged. I will simply answer this: As 
to the question of using the converter in the metallurgy of copper, it is 
certain that, for more than fifteen years, a number of persons have had 
the idea, some of whom have made experiments, Mr. Hollway seqeney 
having been the one who has paid most attention to it. He aimed at util- 
izing the heat generated to melt fresh charges of ore and to carry the con- 
centration of the matte toacertain point. But he could not produce 
metallic copper. Briefly, no one has been able before myself to apply 
this idea and obtain practical industrial results. Like many others, I 
last arrived at a regular and perfect production. have had the idea, I have worked, studied, and have built a plant neces- 

These explanations may suffice to show why those who have attempted | sary to carry out needed trials; and I have established the practical 
to solve this important question before me were unsuccessful. The working of the method. I am producing daily, by treating matte in the 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
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The Use of Gas Furnaces in Copper Smelting. 


EpITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL: 

Sir: As bearing upon the questions raised in a series of letters to the 
ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL, I desire to submit the following facts 
on the use of gas furnaces in copper smelting : 

The engineers of the Mansfeld Copper-Works saw the advantages 
which gas furnaces have over common coal furnaces, and adapted or tried 
to adapt them to their purposes. As early as 1867, they removed a 
Siemens furnace for heating sheet-copper at one of their rolling-mills, 
because it did not work satisfactorily. (See Berggeist, 1867. No. 61, p. 


12 1871, they began roasting the concentrated matte in gas furnaces 
previous to extracting the silver according to Ziervogel’s process. These 
furnaces have worked very satisfactorily. All details are kept a profound 
secret. 

In 1868, they built a reverberatory furnace, according to Siemens’s 
system, for concentrating matte. The furnace was worked for three 
years until 1871, and was then finally abandoned because it required one 
third more fuel than ordinary furnaces, and the repairs were frequent 
and expensive. They used removable tuyeres, and tried quite a number of 
devices ; but they could not get it to work as cheaply as the others, and 
therefore abandoned it. No patent was taken out for this combination ; 
but the results obtained were published ; hence no patent can be obtained 
for this combination in the United States. These notices were published 
in the Berggeist, 1868, pp. 318, 361; 1869, p. 564; 1870, p. 428. Berg-und 
Hiittenmdnnische Zeitung, 1869, p. 389 ; 1871, p. 488; 1871, p. 306. Kerl: 
Grundriss der Metalthiittenkunde, 1881, p. 180. 

In his article, Mr. Johnsson mentions the shaft-furnaces of the Mansfeld 
works ; but was apparently not aware of the application of gas furnaces 
at those works for the very purposes which he advocates, namely, the 
removal of the iron and sulphur. No doubt gas furnaces were introduced 
at other copper-works, especially in England, long ago; but the matter has 
been kept secret, and hence we have uo definite knowledge of them. 
Possibly Siemens or his representatives might be willing to furnish further 
information. A. H. W. 

FREIBERG, GERMANY, June 5. 


Bessemerizing Copper Mattes, 


EDITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL : 

Str: You have, during the past few months, published a number of 
articles and considerable correspondence on the working of copper 
mattes in the Bessemer converter. In replying to these articles, I will 
give you some details on this process, which works successfully in the 
establishments of the company which I formed to carry it out. 

The idea of working copper mattes in a converter is not new ; further- 
more, it was only too natural that it should be brought out as soon as the 
use of this apparatus in the metallurgy of iron had become an established 
fact. Several attempts were made in Europe, and notably in England, by 
Mr. Hollway, but not one of them led to success. It could not be other- 
wise. In reality, these experimenters were content to make one or two 
trials in a steel converter, without giving any thought to the modifications 
which the very nature of the metal itself demanded. They were so sure 
of success that they did not take the trouble to seriously study the subject 
beforehand. 

When I was called upon to go into this matter, I also met with failure 
in «the same way. But Iwas convinced that it was impossible not to 
reach a completely favorable result, and I undertook methodically a 
series of experiments and studies, to which I owe the entire success which 
I have attained. In order to be more at liberty to work to suit myself, I 
built a small experimental plant with suitable blowing-engine, and a 
small converter, capable of treating one hundred kilograms of matte. 
My tests extended over two years, during which time I constantly modi- 
fied either the arrangement of the plant or the process itself, until I at 
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In 198 samples, we find that the following percentages of chlorinations 
occur : 





















converter, in the converter alone, large quantities of black copper run- 
ning from 98 to 99 per cent. I hold that the true author of a process is 
the one who, seizing an idea, often well known, studies it, and by his 


° - ELE 4 , Ant SS. Per COMES... .sccceeese 7 times | 92 per cent.................. 28 times. 
labor succeeds in transforming it into a practical method, yielding good 89 State ener eee PB DB eect et ee eet e teenies = 
results and realizing an important economical progress. - en Se ee 4 . eh 13 = iat ge ee 3 


Rue Cumpeserr 1, Lyons, May 17, 1888. PIEERE MANHES. The same mill. Monthly averages of chlorination-tests from October 
[SSeS 1st, 1874, to September 30, 1875 ; obtained from Alexander Trippel. 


Mechanical Roasters, DPE I aescccecee''s 90°3 per cent. | 1875. April............ 90°8 per cent. 
jE: sa: | WAM: owen asc 6 “ 
EDITOR ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL: WEG s Sy ccsccces: ot « I ge cic canacies ore. + 
_ Sir: Mr. E. Gybbon Spilsbury, in a paper on Gold Mining in South 1875, Jan............-4 898 | July... ... ..+.923 
Carolina, read at the Roanoke Meeting of the American Institute of Bees =n sontns = | SRS serene: —s 


Mining Engineers, and printed in your issue of June 23d, after commentin er , Seer ssiat ie ee 

on rg vinta and caetie of a mashes roasting-furnace in aden Ontario mill, Park City, Utah Ter. Chlorination-tests during July, 
at the reduction-works of the Haile mine, makes the following statement : 1881 ; copied from the assay-book ; Joseph E. Galigh r, superintendent 
‘* Like all mechanical roasters, however, this furnace can not be relied on of the mill; C. W. Watkis, assayer. | wt 
for perfectly uniform results ; and until this and other mechanical diffi- In 58 samples, we find the following percentages of chlorinations to 
culties have been obviated, I have fallen back on the old-fashioned but | °°°U™ * 


always reliable ‘ Fortschaufelungs’ furnace.” He then states that labor ec dre cetera I | eis seca cena: oe 
in South Carolina is 90 cents per day, and fuel less than $1 per cord, Oe ee eal Me 8 ne Se bas ce 
delivered ; that a double-hearth furnace, of 8 tons’ daily capacity (for saline treceeereer eure Sea gee oe ots teceeceerees ea 


concentrated gold-bearing sulphurets), cost only $800 to build ; finally, 
that the cost of oxidizing roasting does not exceed $1.10 per ton. 
If Mr. Spilsbury has never succeeded in constructing a mechanical 


Thesame mill. Average chlorination-tests from March to September, 
1882, according to Russell’s method; furnished by E. H. Russell, assayer : 


f . ae : = 1882, March....... .92°0 per cent. | TA GOD orcs cescces 93°0 per cent. 
roaster which gives uniform and reliable results, and if he has been so ME ese oc 913“ BEB. .:002-e 
unfortunate as never to operate with one which works satisfactorily, he jan: sete eeeeees as re | Sept... .. .....914 “ 


should not condemn, in a general way, all mechanical roasters. Of all 
engineers, the members of the American Institute should be progressive 
and well-informed. What would become of our American mining indus- 
try if we were to follow Mr. Spilbury’s advice in other departments, and 
return to devices of a hundred years ago? 

Having had especial experience in roasting, I consider it a duty totake 
up this question of ‘‘ mechanical roasters” for the benefit of those inter- 


The same mill. Chlorination-tests, according to Russell’s method, from 
October 12th, 1582, to January 1st, 1883; furnished by E. H. Russell, 
assayer. 

In 131 samples, we find the following percentages of chlorinations to 
occur : 


s esl Se NE OOM aia o.oo s sicincciccmanie ltime. | 93 percent................. 46 times. 
ested in mining, who might be easily misled by the statement of an engi- = Motte tesa eeeeeees a times. | = Mo TEt tateteseseres . 7 
neer so favorably known as Mr. Spilsbury. ae a) ee ee a ogee Re 


It is a fallacy to suppose that the reverberatory furnace can be relied 
upon for perfectly uniform results. The latter depend entirely upon the 
individual skill and the fidelity of the laborer in performing his task. 
With our ever-fluctuating population in mining camps, it is difficult to 
keep a large force of men for an indefinite period at the same work, and 
it requires more skill and more judgment to roast a charge successfully 
in a reverberatory furnace than in a well-constructed mechanical furnace. 


Lexington mill, Butte City, Mont. Ter. A. Wartenweiler, superinten- 
dent ; G. C. Carson, assayer. Official report. 

The Lexington ore contains more or less native silver ; hence the results 
of amalgamation are a better standard for the furnace work than chlorina- 
tion-tests : 





Chlorination. Left in tailings, 

Even in old-established metallurgical works in Europe, where the son inher- Month. Furnace. Per cent. Per cent. — 
its the trade of the father, the results of reverberatory furnace roasting etn se ones > sas SE 7s =. 
are by no means entirely uniform. At the Mansfeld Copper-Works, the Santi BOMB. icc iccenn nao nene Jo. 1. 85:9 9-9 
residues from the Ziervogel process are returned for a second roasting if = rite . 2. 859 10°8 
they contain above 0°023 per cent of silver. In roasting zinc-blende, for ay +3 a a. 
the manufacture of zinc, the roasters are fined if they leave a certain March, “ x 89°9 7-8 
percentage of sulphur in the charge, and receive a premium if they do . fees cee eee ween » 2. 90° 1 89 
issj ; April, 4 bi. ae 92°6 61 
better than the permissible margin. p! “a pe 92:5 65 
When the Manhattan mill, at Austin, Nevada, abandoned roasting in May, “ ce. 93°8 33 
reverberatory furnaces, and adopted the Stetefeldt furnace, Mr. Allen A. - - 2 94°6 53 


Curtis, the superintendent of the company, stated to me ina letter of 
October 6th, 1870: ‘‘ August workings, as compared with the average of 
1869 (using reverberatory furnaces), show a saving in cost of reduction of 
$12.75 per ton of ore. The percentage of silver extracted was 4°72 per 
cent more than the average of the year 1869.” 

The first progressive step in the construction of roasting-furnaces was 
made by William Brickner, in the furnace which bears his name. Here 
the ‘‘rabbler” is discharged; but the necessity of nicely regulating 
the fire at different stages of the process, and the judgment required to 
decide when the charge is finished, remain. But the roaster who knows 
how to treat a charge in a reverberatory furnace will certainly do better 
in a Brickner, because he is rid of the heavy manual labor, and can pay 
more attention to his fire. That the Briickner furnace can do, and has 
done, as good work as the reverberatory furnace, and better, and this 
with greater economy, Mr. Spilsbury will not deny. I have, at this 
moment, no statistics at hand to prove this. 

The next progressive step in roasting, on this side of the Atlantic, was 
made by the writer, in inventing the Stetefeldt furnace. In this furnace 
we not only get rid of the ‘‘ rabbler,” but maintain a uniform condition 
throughout, which, however, can vary between certain limits. Hence, 
the fireman is called upon to exercise but a small amount of judgment. 
In practice, I have never failed to take a *‘ green” laborer of average 
intelligence, and teach him how to fire a Stetefeldt furnace to perfection |- 
in less time than a week. It is not possible to make the same man a per- 
fect roaster on a reverberatory furnace in so short a time. 

Most other ‘‘ mechanical roasters” used in this country, which work 
on the continuous principle, partake of the construction of the Brickner 
and Stetefeldt furnaces, but present no essentially new features, even if 
they differ materially in outward appearance. 

I will now give numerous statistics as to the working of the Stetefeldt 
furnace, which prove that the results, far from being unreliable and lack- 
ing uniformity, are rather remarkable for their regularity and small 
deviations from average figures, especially so if we consider the varying 
character of the ores treated, In all the following statistics, decimals 
are omitted for the sake of brevity, and only given in monthly averages. 

Surprise Valley mill, Panamint, Cal. Chlorination-tests made from 
September 19th to October 23d, 1875 ; certified by C. Weberling, assayer 
and superintendent. 

In 96 samples, we find that the following percentages of chlorinations 
occur : 


Here we observe a gradual and marked improvement in results, which 
is, in part, due toa change in the character of the ore, and to Mr. Warten- 
weiler’s skillful management. 

At the Auburn mill, Reno, Nev., I have roasted (oxidizing) gold-bear- 
ing sulphurets from the Meadow Lake mines with perfect success. The 
pyrites were completely converted into red peroxide of iron, no magnetite 
was formed, and no iron sulphate left undecomposed, while the gold was 
bright (showing itself to beso by panning out a sample of roasted ore), 
and amalgamated without difficulty by the ordinary pan process. 

A small Stetefeldt furnace was also run near Kernville, Cal., on gold- 
bearing pyrites exclusively, and the gold extracted by pan amalgamation 
to the entire satisfaction of the owners of the mill. The statistics I have 
not at hand. 

These statements are certainly sufficient to refute Mr. Spilsbury’s whole- 
sale condemnation of ‘*‘ mechanical roasters.” 

But we have another question to discuss, namely, that of economy. 
Mr. Spilsbury’s figure of $800 for constructing a ‘‘ Fortschaufelungs” 
furnace with double hearth, 40 feet by 5 feet, seems to me rather 
low, even if he does not include the chimney. To be rightly under- 
stood: [ do not doubt the correctness of his statement for a 
moment; but I hesitate to believe that a first-class and durable 
double-hearth furnace can be built at such a low figure. And even 
well-constructed furnaces of this kind are expensive in repairs. For 
this reason, the double-hearth ‘‘Fortschaufelungsofen” has been aban- 
doned in Freiberg, and single-hearth furnaces have taken iis place. But 
we will leave the question of repairs entirely out of consideration, and 
only speak about first cost of construction. <A well-constructed Stete- 
feldt furnace, with dust-chambers and chimney, of 24 tons’ daily capacity, 
equal to three ‘‘ Fortschaufelungs” furnaces, can certainly be erected in 
South Carolina for $8000. We will add to this a nominal royalty of 
$2500, which would be accepted by the Stetefeldt Furnace Company in 
such a case. Total cost of furnace, $10,590, or $8100 more than three 
‘* Fortschaufelungs” furnaces of Mr. Spilsbury’s design. Calculating on 
this amount interest and amortization at 12 per cent per annum, we have 
$972. Running the works with 24 tons’ daily capacity only 300 days in 
the year, this interest will increase the expense of roasting in the Stete- 
feldt furnace 13} cents per ton. 2 

To roast 24 tons of gold-bearing sulphurets in a Stetefeldt furnace 
would require 4 cords of wood, 3 firemen (one per 8-hour shift). and 4 
men for discharging (two per 12-hour shift). Hence we have cost of 
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1st to December 24th, 1877 ; certified by F. E. House, assayer. According to Mr. Spilsbury’s estimate, his cost of roasting is $1.10 per 
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ton. Difference in favor of the Stetefeldt furnace, 50} cents per ton, or, on 
a production of 7200 tons per year, a net saving of $3636. Hence the 
Stetefeldt furnace would pay for itself in a very short time. In this 
calculation, we have taken no account of difference in cost of repairs, 
which is largely in favor of the Stetefeldt furnace. 

A Stetefeldt furnace of less capacity would not be so profitable, but would 
still leave a considerable margin in its favor. pr A. STETEFELDT. 

24 CLIFF STREET, NEw YORK. 





OFFICIAL STATEMENTS AND REPORTS. 





COPPER QUEEN MINING COMPANY, BISBEE, ARIZONA. 


The second published annual report of this famous mine is some- 
whatmeager. During the year ended March 31st, 1883, 32,942 tons of 
ore were extracted, 14,886 tons being taken from the 1st level and the 
open cut, 12,809 tons from the 2d level, 5119 tons from the 300-foot level, 
and 127 tons from the west end workings. The second level has proved 
to be all that was expected of it, and Mr. B. Williams, the superintend- 
ent, estimates that he has still there reserves amounting to 20,000 tons. 
Developments below the 300 level have been checked by the heavy influx 
of water. The incline is sinking in the limestone. During the year, 
$25,480.46 were paid out for two large new boilers and a hoisting-engine, 
which will enable a depth of 1000 feet to be reached. For toll-roads, 
$22,832.63 were paid, and Mr. Williams estimates that, based on last 
year’s transportation, the saving is equal to $34,000. During the year, 
33,029 tons of ore, averaging 12°73 per cent of copper, were smelted with 
5687 tons of coke, and the consumption of 3125 cords of wood, producing 
8,409,112 pounds of black copper running 96} per cent fine. The total 
cost of mining, freight, construction, refining, and administration was 
$761,071.13, or 9°05 cents per pound of black copper. The returns for the 
sale of black and ingot copper in New York were $1,363,508.72, the 
net value of the year’s product being $1,314,973.25, leaving a profit of 
$553,902.12, out of which four dividends, aggregating $475,000, were paid, 
leaving $78,902.12 to be added to the surplus account, which, at the end 
of the second fiscal year, amounted to $267,028.51. 








THE CLEVELAND MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 





Thursday was occupied almost entirely by excursion visits to various 
industrial establishments in the vicinity of Cleveland, following one 
another in such rapid succession that the zeal of the most enthusiastic 
began to flag before the day’s journey was ended. On a special train, 
provided by the Pennsylvania Railroad, the engineers were taken first to 
the works of the Otis Iron and Steel Company, of which Mr. 8S. T. Well- 
man is superintendent and general manager, and under whose skillful 
care the works have developed into the model open-hearth plant and 
steel plate and axle works of the country. We shall take an early oppor- 
tunity to describe the works in greater detail; and must only say now 
that on every hand the engineers met the evidences of a progressive 
spirit and of long experience. 

A short ride brought the party to the works of the Cleveland City 
Forge and Iron Company, of which Mr. L. M. Coe is vice-president and 
manager. In one large building, there are fourteen helve hammers in a 
row, each facing its re-heating furnace, and a battery of two steam- 
boilers. The principal work done is the forging of car and locomotive 
driving-wheel axles and shafts, the largest forging of the kind which the 
works are capable of handling being 26 inches in diameter. A special 
department of the works is an annex in which coupling-pins and links 
are made by machinery. 

Adjoining these works are the shops of the Cummer Engine Company, 
of which Mr. F. D. Cummer is vice-president, and William M. Barr is 
engineer and superintendent. The works are well stocked with modern 
machine tools, and we understood that special machinery was building to 
turn out the Cummer engine, the nie of the works. The engineers 
carefully examined the work on hand, and the general verdict was a 
very complimentary one to the company as to carefulness and accuracy 
of workmanship. The machinery ofthe shopis driven by a Cummer 

engine, built at Detroit, and ample opportunity was given to note how 
closely the automatic cut-off adapted itself to variations. We shall, at 
an early date, refer more in detail to the latest design of the engine 
which the company has just begun to build. 

The next place visited was the establishment of the Union Screw 

Company, oneof the wonders of which Cleveland is particularly proud. 
In a building of noble dimensions, are hundreds of machines which 
automatically first cut wire into lengths and forge a head, then shape 
and slit it, and finally cut the thread, simultaneously putting a taper 
into the screw. During the entire process of manufacture, the metal is 
not touched by hand, the only labor, that of girls entirely, being to keep 
the machines supplied with raw material, and remove the finished 
product. 

Again entering the train, the party was taken to the large works of 
the Brush Electric Company, splendidly equipped to manufacture the 
dynamo-electric machines and the lamps now known in almost every 
city of the country, which are the invention of Charles Brush, the elec- 
trician. Unfortunately, the time at the disposal of the visitors was lim- 
ited, and the hour being noon, the machinery was not in motion. 

At the works of Messrs. Warner & Swasey, wasshown the running gear 
of the dome of the McCormick Observatory for the University of 
Virginia, the great object being to diminish the friction. With a load of 
ten tons, the weight of the dome, a force of 30 pounds, applied at the cir- 
cumference, is sufficient to keep in motion at the desired speed. The 
dome is 35 feet in diameter, the weight being carried by a circular plate 
resting on nineteen central wheels, while two outer wheels for each of 
the latter roll on a flat circular track. Another object of interest at the 
works of Messrs. Warner & Swasey was a horizontal straight-line engine, 
designed by Prof. John E. Sweet, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

At the Cleveland Malleable Iron-Works, to which the party next went, 
some time was spent in examining the methods of making malleable iron. 
The pig is partially refined to white iron in reverberatories, having a roof 
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removable in sections. 
annealing furnaces, and the usual accessories of such a plant. 
here add that a firm at Newark, Ohio, has succeeded in constructing a 
furnace in which the castings are packed in bulk, the expense of the 
iron boxes, which wear mt 
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There were at the works two long rows of 
We may 


, being thus avoided. 
The enormous establishment of the Cleveland Rolling-Mill Company 


was then hurriedly walked through, the departments visited being the 
sheet = open-hearth plant, Bessemer steel mill, wire mill, and mer- 
chant mill. 


We are indebted to Mr. William Chisolm, President, for the following 


notes on these works: There are four furnaces, 65 feet high and with 16- 
foot bosh, having each a capacity of 400 tons per day. They use Connells- 
ville coke and Brier Hill, O., coal and Lake Superior ores from the mines 
of the company, blast being furnished by nine blowing-engines. 
puddling-mill has 24 single furnaces with a daily capacity of 50 tons. 
In the merchant mill, there are four trains with a capacity of 200 tons 
per day, and in the sheet and plate mill tive trains with a capacity of 75 
tons 
working 150 tons per day. 
much attention, 
the country, can roll 100 tons of No. 5 rods per day of twenty-four. 
hours, and 
The open-hearth plant consists of five furnaces, of which three are ten- 
ton and two twenty-ton furnaces. 
hearth plant has been 1000 tons. 
reversing blooming train, designed and built by the Cleveland Rolling- 
Mill Company. 
The engines have 40-inch cylinders and a 4-foot stroke. The daily capac- 
ity of the train is 750 tons, and it can roll 7-inch square ingots down 
to 14-inch square billets. 
The Bessemer plant consists of two converters with an annual capacity 
of 150,000 tons of ingots, the best record of the rail mill, which the 
visitors did not see, being 1752 tons of rails of 60 pounds per yard section. 
The works employ 5800 men, have a monthly pay-roll of $250,000, and use 
daily 1500 tons of coal. 
paratively little that was novel or interesting, most of the machinery 
and furnaces being of an ancient type. 


The 


per day. In the wire-rod mill, there are three trains capable of 
One of these trains, which attracted very 
being considered one of the best of its kind in 
has rolled rods from a four-inch billet 3000 feet long. 


The best week’s record of the open- 
The ingots are cogged in a two-high 
It has 38-inch rolls, the usual speed being 40 revolutions. 


The latter are principally used for wire. 


The other part of the works shown had com- 


After discussing a lunch at Dean’s Hall, near the works, the party 


took a train, and was carried off to the Central Works, at which the 
new blast-furnace, No. 5, of the Cleveland Rolling-Mill, was inspected. 
We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Hugh Watson, superintendent, 
for the following details : 


Furnace No. 5 has a total hight of 75 feet, and a 20-foot bosh. 


Blast, heated to an average of 1200 degrees Fahrenheit, in three Whitwell 
hot-blast stoves, 68 feet high and 21 feet in diameter, is blown through 
8 tuyeres at the rate of about 30,000 cubic feet per minute at a pressure 
of 8 pounds. 
Furnace Company, of Cleveland, are vertical, with a 38-inch steam- 
cylinder, an 84-inch blowing-cylinder, and 44-foot stroke. 
reported to be doing their 
admired by the visitors. 
in diameter, 
diameter. 
a 14 by 18 inch steam cylinder, link motion, and a 5-foot drum. 
The ores used at this furnace are exclusively from Lake Superior, the 
mixture being 12} per cent of magnetic, 124 per cent of specular, and 75 
per cent of hematite, the fuel being Connellsville coke. 
charge is 6600 pounds of fuel, 9900 pounds of ore, running 58 per cent of 
iron, and 3660 pounds of limestone. p 
is 1400 tons weekly of No. 1 and No. 2 Foundry, the best record made 
since the furnace was blown out in February of the present year being 
as follows: Best day, 251 tons (at 2268 pounds) and 2052 pounds ; best 
week, 1526 tons; and best month, 6206 tons. 
located for the receipt of raw materials and the shipment of product, and 
all its appointments are first-class. 


The two blowing-engines built by the Cuyahoga Steam 
They are 
work very well, and were much 
Steam is provided by 16 boilers, 46 inches 


34 feet long, and with two flues, 16 inches in 
The hoist was built by Crane Brothers, of Chicago, and has 


The average 


The average product of the furnace 


The furnace is admirably 


The engineers, who had by this time a tired look, were carried off by 


their hosts to the city water-works. The capacity of the pumping-engines 


in twenty-four hours is as follows : 


1 pair Cornish pumping-engines... ...........0.-00e00e 8,000,000 gallons. 
1 


‘* Worthington compound duplex engines... ..... 10,000,000 ‘* 
1 ‘* Henderson er - wena 10.000,000 * 
1 “ Worthington = = aa ie 10,600,000 ‘* 


A new storage reservoir is building in the eastern part of the city, 
which will have a capacity of 70,000,000 gallons. The lake tunnel 
through which the supply of water is drawn is 5 feet in diameter, 1} 
wiles long, of which 1} miles are under the lake. 

In going to the water-works, the party passed along the famous ore- 
docks of Cleveland, on which thousands and thousands of tons of ore 
were piled awaiting purchasers—a suggestive proof of the stagnation in 
the iron trade. During 1882, the receipts of iron ore at Cleveland were 
1,686,000 tons, which thus far have been handled in a very crude way. 
Efforts are vigorously making to improve it, and among the most promi- 
nent of recent devices is that of Mr. Alexander E. Brown, which is capa- 
ble of covering a very large field of utility elsewhere, in our immense 
docksand yards. The Brown hoisting apparatus was shown in operation ; 
but as we propose to give it fuller attention in the near future, we need 
not refer to it at length here. 

The tired and dusty party again got into the train and was carried back 
to Cleveland, with time enough on their hands to prepare for 


THE FINAL SESSION, 


which was held in the evening at the rooms of the Vocal Society. The 
first paper read was by Oberlin Smith, of Bridgeton, N. J., on Spiral 
Springs. After a general summary as to the value and characteristics of 
the various classes of springs, Mr. Smith gave the results of a series of over 
200 experiments on various materials, including hard brass, soft and tem- 
pered steel, iron, phosphor-bronze, etc. The discussion which followed 
indicated that a number of gentlemen were inclined, from experience, 
to challenge some of Mr. Smith’s conclusions, while others spoke in 
reference to the formule existing as to the capacity of springs. 

Gustavus C. Henning, of Pittsburg, then, in a paper entitled Some 
Notes on Steel, gave some very interesting facts developed in testing the 
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steel ee and girders made at the Keystone Bridge-Works, detailing 
the different methods of manufacturing eye-bars, and submitting data in 
reference to punching and drilling steel plates. Mr. Henning showed a 
tracing of a steel plate which had suffered accidental injury. In the 
efforts made to restore it to its original shape, instructive Rens of weak- 
ness were developed. Mr. Henning is an enthusiast on the subject of 
steel for structural purposes, and states that steel is 10 per cent cheaper 
than iron when proportions are based upon equal strength of the 
structure made of both materials. 

Mr. W. F. Durfee then read a paper on Machinery for Maneuvering 
Clutch Couplihgs, to which we shall refer at an early date at length. 
The following papers were then read by title: Economy in Subdivision, 
in Installation and Operation of Machinery at Varying Demand, by 
J. L. Horning, of Jersey City ; Ingot Cranes, by Gram Curtis, of New 
York ; On a New Method of Constructing a Crank-Shaft, by J. E. Sweet, 
of Syracuse, N. Y.; Note on the Water-Hammer in Steam-Pipes, by 
R. H. Thurston, of Hoboken, N. J. ; A New Form of Balance Dynamom- 
eter, by S. S. Webber, of Lawrence, Mass.: Some of the Mechanism 
Employed in Multiplex Telegraphy, by T. W. Rae, of New York; Ona 
New Method of Casting Flange Pipe, by J. E. Sweet, of Syracuse; and 
Note on the Effect of Prolonged Stress on Iron, by Robert H. Thurston. 

After passing a series of resolutions of thanks to those to whom the 
society was indebted for courtesies extended, the meeting adjourned. 





MINERS’ SAPETY-LAMPS,* 
By J. B. Marsaut, 








In an elaborate essay by the engineer-in-chief of the Bességes collieries, 
Gard, in the south of France, this important subject is investigated with 
characteristic care, thoroughness, and discriminating fairness. Belgium 
having in 1864 decreed the use of a standard pattern of the Mueseler 
safety-lamp for her deep and fiery coal-pits, the same lamp has come into 
extensive use in France also, after having there undergone a series of 
experiments at the hands of Messrs. Mallard and Le Chatelier, on behalf 
of the French Fire-Damp Commission. The Belgian Mueseler, which has 
the usual internal funnel or taper chimney of solid sheet-metal, supported 
above the wick by a horizontal annular diaphragm of wire-gauze, is sub- 
ject to the serious inconvenience of going out when tilted ; its usefulness 
1s thereby greatly curtailed, particularly where there is any haulage on 
inclined planes. Ten yearsago, Mr. Marsaut’s own experiments led him 
to modify the Mueseler lamp, by discarding the diaphragm while retain- 
ing the chimney ; a sheet-iron casing was also added outside the gauze 
cylinder, to prevent flame from passing outward through it when exposed 
to a current of fire-damp ; and a movable ring was fitted around the circle 
of the air-inlets, for closing them all simultaneously, so as to extinguish 
the lamp. This lamp does not go out when tilted ; does go out in fire- 
damp ; and does not let flame pass outward, even when exposed to 
strong currents of fire-damp in any direction. The only inconvenience 
noted by the French Fire-Damp Commission, when recording} their high 
commendation of the lamp, was, that the sheet-iron casing prevents its 
being seen at a glance whether the lamp is all in proper order inside it, 

Renewing his efforts at improvement, the author lately entered upon a 
further extensive series of experiments at Bességes, of which a detailed 
account is given. Excellent drawings are furnished of the numerous 
safety-lamps tried, of which the following is a bare enumeration, all 
being examined and commented upon in detail as to their respective 
merits and demerits : the Mueseler, of Belgian and of English pattern, 
with several other varieties; the original Marsaut lamp of 1871, and 
several varieties of its present improved construction; the Davy, 
of Newcastle, Gard, and Dubrulle patterns, the fire-trier’s, and the 
‘‘tin-can :” the Stephenson, Williamson, Clanny, Bainbridge, Evan 
Thomas, Upton & Roberts, Birckel, Boty, Westphalian under two forms, 
Rosenkrantz, Combes, and Cosset-Dubrulle. Tabulated statements are 
given of the results obtained in the author’s trials of the various lamps ; 
in his specially elaborate trials of the Mueselerand Marsautlamps; in his 
experiments upon the resistance of wire-gauze to the passage of flame, 
and upon the influence of the dimensions and shape of the gauze itself ; 
and in trials of the comparative lighting powers of the different lamps. 

The practical conclusions derived from these experiments are summar- 
ized as follows. With the large Davy lamp used in the Gard District, and 
with other lamps of the same kind, an explosive still atmosphere outside 
is fired by an explosion inside the lamp. The addition of a second gauze 
cylinder to these lamps diminishes considerably the frequency of outside 
explosions, but is powerless to prevent them. The flame seems to pass 
out through the cap of the gauze cylinder, rather than elsewhere ; 
whence it is well to add another layer or two of gauze at this weak part. 
The outside atmosphere is more readily fired by explosion within a lamp 
in which the wick is burning low ; the prevalent practice of lowering the 
wick on encountering fire-damp is consequently objectionable ; it is better 
to remove the lamp slowly, keeping the wick at its usual hight. Large 
lamps are more dangerous than small ones, because the volume of explos- 
ive mixture they contain increases as the cube of their size, while the 
area of gauze or of outlet for the flame to pass through increases as the 
square only. The glass cylinder in the Mueseler and other lamps, though 
giving a better light, renders the explosions inside more violent, because 
the explosive mixture is thereby more confined, so that the lamp 
becomes a sort of miniature cannon; the glass should therefore be 
kept as small as possible, particularly in hight. The Belgian 
Mueseler, considered the safest lamp in use hitherto, sometimes 
explodes a still atmosphere of fire-damp outside it. Lamps with 
glasses are dangerous when the wick burns low, for the same reason as 
the Davy ; in the Mueseler particularly, the flame can then more readily 
pass up through the chimney, and so get to the upper side of the gauze 
diaphragm. The plan long in vogue at Bességes, of ascertaining the 
presence of fire-damp by measuring the elongation of the lamp’s full 
flame, is safer than reducing the flame to the utmost for the purpose of 
seeing the blue cap of gas better ; the elongation of the flame is almost 

* Translated and abstracted by Alfred Bache, B.A., Assoc. Inst. C.E, Published in 


Selected Papers of the British Institution of Civil Engineers. 
Commission du Grisou, Paris, Minutes of Meeting of March 8th, 1882. 
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always a sufficient indication. When a glass lamp is lifted up into an 
explosive atmosphere, it should be held there steadily till it goes out, 
especially in the case of lamps having their air-inlet at top: instead of 
being immediately withdrawn again, as would intuitively be done either 
through fear or to keep it alight ; for a downward movement seems to 
have the effect of churning the gas inside the gauze, and so rendering its 
explosion more violent and thereby more dangerous. As soon as ever 
the gas burns very visibly in a lamp, and shows its characteristic tuft of 
flame, there is no fear of internal explosion occurring. It is particularly 
dangerous for a lamp to get suddenly filled with —_ mixture by a 
current blowing the flame against one side, or for the lamp itself te be 
tilted in such an atmosphere: any arrangement for checking undue 
access of gas to the lamp is a safeguard. The whole of the air-inlets 
should be protected by a least a double layer or wire-gauze, even in the 
Mueseler lamp with its chimney, which latter does not always isolate the 
flame ; then, if the inner gauze ever gets red-hot, the outer still serves as 
a protection. The confined space inside a lamp should be kept as small 
as possible; but the gauze, which cools down the gases passing out 
through it when the lamp explodes inside, should present as large an 
extent of surface as can be ; hence lamps are not to be relied on which 
have a tall glass surmounted by a dwarf gauze, such as the big Cosset- 
Dubrulle, the Bainbridge, and others like them. Lamps should be made 
of as small diameter as possible, and should carry as large a flame as 
they can without getting too hot; the aim should be to make a lam 
behave as much as possible like a mere chimney. In glass lamps wit 
air-inlet at top, the wick-holder should be tall enough to raise the flame 
as high as can be inside the glass ; a neutral space is thus left in the bot- 
tom of the lamp, whereby the force of an explosion within the lamp is 
mitigated. A inn in a lamp is attended with more or less risk. : 
The slightest modification in form or arrangement of a lamp may make 
a considerable difference in its safety. 

Marsaut Safety-Lamp.—In its present improved form, this lamp has a 
strong glass cylinder, 2°44 inches high, 1°65 inches inside diameter, and 


0°31 inch thick, secured in a protecting cage on the top of the oil reser- 
voir, as in the Mueseler lamp; but the Mueseler chimney, and the gauze 
diaphragm that carries it, are done away with. 
cylinder, and flush with its inside circumference, is an inner gauze cylin- 
der, 4 inches high, tapering slightly smaller upward, and closed at the 
top by a gauze diaphragm. 
larger in diameter, % inch taller, and similarly closed at top, incases the 
inner gauze ; and is fixed at the bottom into the copper ring that forms 
the upper rim of the cage holding the glass. 
nine hundred and thirty holes per square inch, or thirty and a half per 
linealinch. 
which can be lifted off at pleasure, having inlet holes around the bottom 
for the air to enter the lamp, and outlet apertures at the top. 


Surmounting the glass 
An outer gauze cylinder, about + inch 


The mesh of the gauze is 
The entire gauze is shielded by an external sheet-iron casing, 
While the general shape and construction of the Mueseler lamp, as 


sanctioned by practice, are thus preserved in the Marsaut, the small 
horizontal annular diaphragm of gauze supporting the chimney in the 


former is replaced in the latter by the inner gauze cylinder, which pre- 


sents a far larger cooling surface for the hot gases inside the lamp to pass 
out through. Additional safety can be secured by further covering the 
flat top of the inner gauze cylinder with a gauze hood, so as to double 


the thickness of gauze at that part, upon which the force of an explosion 
inside the lamp comes most directly. A third complete cylinder of 
gauze may even be added, if desired as an extra precaution ; but two are 
considered safe enough by the author, and preferable generally. 


The advantages of the Marsaut lamp are, that it seldom goes out when 


tilted, and not at all in an upward current of air, nor does it explode 


externally a strong current of gas blowing upon it in any direction what- 
It does not fire an explosive still mixture of air and lighting-gas, 
as has been proved by upward of twelve thousand trials at Bességes, 
when most ®f the other lamps in use did so, the Belgian Mueseler 
included. The outside casing effectually protects the gauze from getting 
injured, clogged with dust, or splashed ; and whenever the lamp explodes 
inside, the casing retards the escape of the burnt gases, which thus help 
to put the lamp out. By simply covering with the hand the inlet or out- 
let holes in the casing, the lamp can readily be put out whenever desired. 
In the trials made of the Marsaut lamp at Bességes, an explosive mix- 
ture was employed of air and of lighting-gas, which latter fires more 
readily than fire-damp; and the wick being reduced below its usual 
flame, the conditions were thus more trying than are met with under- 
ground. With three forms of the Marsaut lamp, testing two lamps of 
each form, upward of six thousand trials failed toproduce a single exter- 
nal explosion ; whereas fifteen Belgian Mueselers, tested simultaneously, 
each of them about a hundred times over, let the flame pass through the 
horizontal gauze diaphragm in 31 per cent of the trials, and in 24 per cent 
produced explosion outside the lamp. ne ; 
Still severer trials were also made, by mixing air with lighting-gas in 
their most highly explosive proportions, namely, 100 volumes of air to 20 
volumes of gas, and exploding the still mixture inside the lamps by an 
electric spark. Under this excessive test, the large Davy lamp used in 
the Gard District exploded the mixture outside it every time ; the Boty, 
Clanny, and Belgian Mueseler, and the Marsaut lamp with two gauze 
cylinders, almost every time ; but twelve trials of the Marsaut with three 
gauzes, and ten of the fire-trier’s Davy, gave not a single explosion out- 
side. These tests,-and the one preceding, point unmistakably to the 
desirability of reducing to the utmost both the total internal volume of a 
safety-lamp, and also the hight of the glass, since the blind space inclosed 
by the glass acts like a cannon in propelling the inside explosion violently 
against the gauze, and so driving the flame out through it. How great 
an effect has the hight of the wick in the glass was proved by these 
experiments, a variation of less than 0°4 in the Boty —— being sufficient 
to produce or prevent explosion outside. The trials also show that the 
Davy of small diameter, still used in England by the fire-trier, but aban- 
doned in the Anzin and Bességes collieries, presents important advan- 
tages, and, if sufficiently protected against strong currents, would possess 
a high degree of safety. They further demonstrate that the electric 
spark is essentially dangerous in fiery mines ; which should be borne in 
mind in any attempts to introduce electric lighting in colliery workings. 
Investigating experimentally the mesh and shape of the wire-gauze 
cylinder, the author concludes that, for the same total area of apertures 
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per square inch, gauze of finer mesh is safer than a coarser and heavier 
make. The lamp should be made inside as nearly cylindrical as possible 
throughout its entire hight; and in particular the bottom of the gauze 
should be flush with the inner circumference of the glass. Any narrow- 
ing at this part, by the insertion of a horizontal annular diaphragm pro- 
jecting inward, or by contracting the gauze cylinder to a smaller diameter 
than the glass, is objectionable ; doubtless because the explosive mixture 
inside the lamp gets thereby so churned up as to augment enormously 
the rapidity with which it explodes, enabling the flame consequently to 
pass out through the gauze. : 

The comparative lighting power of the various lamps tried by the 
author was found to be as follows : 
ENGLISH* STANDARD CANDLE, 100. 

77 | 8. Mueseler, Belgian .. .... .. 
9 - English 


38. Bainbridge...............000.- 
11. Davy, Dubiulle......... . ...3% 
12, = o- 


. Westphalian 

. Boty ccwe' dee: Sash awe 
3. Westphalian 

. Marsaut 


72 
70 
69 
5. Williamson 56 jard 


53/13. “ Newcastle 
14. Stephenson 

In the Westphalian lamps, Nos. 1 and 3, the air inlet is through a ccllar of perforated 
sheet-iron all around the neck, below the bottom of the glass ; No. 3 was protected by 
the addition of a layer of wire-gauze inside the perforated collar ; but No. 1 was without 
this protection. 

The lighting power seems to depend partly upon the metal of which 
the lamps are made, a brass lamp being found to give only 70 per cent of 
the light obtained from the same make in wrought-iron. The difference 
is no doubt connected with heat-conducting capacity. English lamps are 
generally made of brass, and German of wrought-iron. Mr. Marsaut is 
inclined to think steel, or perhaps malleable cast iron, would be advan- 
tageous. ; 


THE LAKE COPPER INTERESTS. 
Special Correspondence of the Engineering and Mining Journal. 


The announcement that the Osceola would divide but fifty cents per 
share among the stockholders on the 2d proximo, instead of its usual 
dividend of one dollar, is another unmistakable evidence that American 
copper has entered on at least a transient career of hard times. This 
mine has never made any bluster or pretension, has avoided every thing 
that looked like fiction or puff-paste, and as a result it has been regarded 
for years as among the most trustworthy properties of all our Michigan 
mines. No mine now furnishes a better thermometer for judging the 
real condition of the market ; for it illustrates what returns a mine can 
make, even though the percentage of copper be very very small, 
when the property is managed by brains. Several circumstances 
make the Osceola the representative mine: first, its yield per cent is 
as low as or lower than the average lodes; second, while the 
Quincy has been the foot-ball of speculation, the Pewabic alternately 
tossed by the bulls and hugged by the bears, according as that far-famed 
mirage of striking the Quincy bonanza has appeared and vanished ; while 
the Franklin has suffered from domestic broils, and the Central has been 
out of the market, and the Allouez just getting out of the woods, and the 
Atlantic ebbing in dry days and flowing as it came time for the division 
of profits, and the Calumet & Hecla, with its wondrous resources, has 
remained oblivious to all kinds of markets ; the Osceola has gone on the 
intelligent, economical, and unpretending tenor of its way, neither going 
higher nor lower unless the market for ingot has shown the most unmis- 
takable reasons for such a procedure. To see the dividends of this 
mine shrink fifty per cent, therefore, makes the speculator in copper 
securities pause and recast the forces which now control the market. 

The question of supply was considered in my letter of the 2d instant, 
when your correspozdent attempted to give the mines tl benefit of the 
doubt in every case of uncertainty. The reports which are now coming 
up from the West, and the preparations now going on at the Calumet & 
Hecla stamps to increase its monthly product by nearly one quarter, are 
prima-facie evidence that my estimates were too low by many million 
pounds. However, they were large enough for all practical purposes, 
since they showed, what the grim logic of events is daily proving, that 
American copper has turned a new and dubious leaf initshistory. Your 
correspondent thought to take up the foreign demand and the South 
American and Spanish resources for its cheap supply ; but the recent 
sale of the large block of ingot to home consumers (reaching 26,000,000 
pounds, the Hancock Mining Journal asserts, it says, on the highest 
authority, instead of 20,000,000 pounds, as given by the ENGINEERING 
AND MINING JOURNAL), at fifteen cents, with the agreement to main- 
tain home prices until September at sixteen cents, gives us breath- 
ing space to turn our attention to a more important field, namely, 
cost of production. Here, of course, lies the rub. The shrewdest 
supermtendents in Copperdom have told me that they have 
scrutinized over and over again their schedule of expenditures ; 
pored over every item, re-examined every detail, in hopes of finding 
relief from the pressure of the year’s markets. What they will accom- 
plish, like Matthew Arnold’s wave of fate, only events can tell us in their 
hour. The Phoenix closed down, or what amounts to the same thing, 
last week. This mine, like the Cliff, which also lately suspended opera- 
tions, was a veteran, and has been famous for its huge masses of copper. 
Workmen are now engaged on a mass of considerable size, and the 
general underground appearance of the mine is by no means discouraging, 
only as present prices for mineral make operations burdensome. 

The cost of copper mining depends principally upon— 

I. Cost of labor. 

II. Cost of supplies. 

III. Cost of construction. 

IV. Amount of barren ground encountered. 

This last factor is always more or less uncertain, excepting, strangel 
enough, the two mines yielding one the largest and the other the small- 
est percentage of mineral of all our lodes, the Calumet & Hecla and the 





* The bougie de l’ Etoile, frequently taken in French for the standard of lighting 


power, and so adopted by the a.uthor, is a stearine candle, of five to the pound, burning 
9°6 grams per hour. The English standard is a sperm candle, of six to the pound, burn- 
ing 120 oi per hour : it is found to give only 90 per cent of the light from the French 
bougie de Etoile. Hence the author’s own percentages in this comparison are 0°9 of 
those here given, and range from 69 per cent for No, 1 down to 15 per cent for No. 14. 
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Atlantic. Neither of these mines is compelled to ‘‘ open ahead,” although 
the former has placed eight years’ steady working behind its present 
active workings. The Atlantic does not ‘‘ open ahead,” in fact, could not 
do so through any barren ground at all and find its returns equal to its 
expenses. Its peceninge of mineral is small, but its yield is regular and 
to be depended upon. It therefore sinks no winzes, but carries its stopes 
along with even pace with its sinking and drifting, thus moving its stopes 
more or less automatically. If this much-praised (and justly praised) 
property was compelled to go through such long and discouraging 
stretches of lean rock as the Pewabic, for instance, or the splendid 
Osceola, the Atlantic stockholders would sit by the rivers of Babylon 
and try to sing their songs of dividends in vain. The Atlantic, how- 
ever, encounters no barren ground, but sends every thing through 
the stamps. The Franklin shows a decided tendency upward in 
its copper-bearing rock. The same is true of the Allouez, and, 
at present reports, of the Copper Falls, Peninsula, and, perhaps, the 
Pewabic. A comparison of the amount of discarded to hoisted rock, in an 
exhibit taken from the Osceola records, shows that the unproductive 
ground has been steadily ee since 1879 at that property, although 
this is in a great measure due to exploring and other extraneous work. if, 
as I myself think, the year’s work tor 1888 should show as high an average 
yield of mineral per ton of rock hoisted and sent through the mill as was 
shown in 1880, the cost of producing a pound of copper would be reduced 
over one cent from present prices. If it reaches the yield both of produc- 
tive ground and percentage of mineral given in 1879 (of which I do not 
pretend to be certain), the cost of production will be reduced nearly two 
cents per pound in this one direction alone. Of course, we can not see into 
the rock ; but from what data there are at hand, it is quite certain that 
retrenchment will automatically set in along this line, not only in the 
Osceola, but also in many other of our lake mines. . 

Ill. Construction Account.—Construction, as a rule, will be particu- 
larly light this year. Outside of the 1ailroad at the Conglomerate, the 
new locomotive at the Allouez, the new mills at the National, Conglom- 
erate, and Peninsula, two heads at the Copper Falls, some improvements 
at the British and other mines in Ontonagon, and the usual tremendous 
outlay at the Calumet & Hecla, the aggregate construction account of 
Copperdom will not cut any remarkable figure in the year’s expenditures 
In times past, the introduction of improved hoisting-engines, air-com- 
pressors, power-drills, ball-heads in the mills, and improved facilities for 
treating large boulders at the rock-houses, has combined to swell the 
construction account intoa very formidable proportion of the annual out- 
lay. In some cases, it has reached nearly if not quite one fourth of the 
combined mining expenses. Nearly all of our mines are now well on 
their feet; the era of excessive ge for plants and mills has 
happily been passed ; and they are able to cope with the events of a low 
market this year as never before. This summary is hopeful, therefore, 
in this, that it indicates first a decrease in construction expenditures, 
while it holas out, secondly, a confident hope of very increased returns 
in work accomplished. 

II. Cost of Supplies.—Where the mines use coal for fuel, the ccst of 
supplies about equals the cost uf labor. Along the whole line of outgoes 
for supplies, retrenchment reasonably seems to be the order of the day. 
The general decline in manufactured iron will reduce the cost of supplies 
in this direction. Ido not know as the manufacturers of machiner 
have as yet succumbed.tu the logic of the times ; but such a course is 
inevitable, and not distant; for, in case the ironmongers should main- 
tain prices at a notch which should help drive a large number of mines 
to the wall, a lack of buyers would glut the market with their wares, 
which is always sufficient, in the absence of combination and restriction, 
to disorganize and lower the market. There must also be a reduction in 
the price of coals. From what data there are at hand, it would 
seem to your correspondent as if we were on the threshold of a 
collapse in this industry. Whatever may be the condition of the anthra- 
cite market, and that forms no part of our present study, it is 
quite certain that the era of cheaper bituminous coal is very near at 
hand. Of course, itis impossible at this distance to keep one’s finger on 
the pulse of the Pennsylvania and Maryland fields, and no pretension is 
made to infallibility of opinion; but the competition among carriers 
of soft coal has already proved an entering-wedge, and this, coupled 
with the cut in canal tolls by the Chesapeake ae and the struggle for 
business by the Cumberland mines, must split prices into smaller frag- 
ments. Lake people have always been willing to pay round prices for 
food, coals, iron supplies, and all items of construction ; but, gentlemen, 
we can do so no Gomer. We must have lower prices or put our necks 
beneath the guillotine of bankruptcy. If prices come down, our people 
will do their level best to keep our mines from turning beam’s aka 
the squall be over or we have adjusted our reckonings and outridden it 
into new ports. 

These considerations lead us to infer that there will be a general move- 
ment of retrenchment through the whole list of expenditures, greater 
with some mines than others, but general and pronounced among all. If 
it should turn out that, in several of the mines on which attention is now 
fixed, the rock broken should show a better general average than last 
year ; if the ‘‘ construction account,” which has eaten such holes in past 
revenues, can now be safely and generally dispensed with; and if the 
price of metal and fuel supplies comes down within reason, it is alto- 
gether probable that the cost of producing copper will be materially 
diminished this year. This should afford a good crumb of comfort to 
holders of discouraging properties, even if the comfort be only a mere 
crumb. It remains to study the wages problem, and then draw a 
general summary of the outlook of our individual mines. SPECULAR. 


THE ENGLISH GUNPOWDER TRADE.—From the tables of imports and 
exports of gunpowder given in the appendix to the report of the 
Inspectors of Explosives, it is evident that the exports from Great Britain 
have been slowly declining during the last twelve years, the figures 
showing that while in 1870 154,979 cwt., valued at £427,229, were 
exported, only 126,604 cwt., worth £357,802, were sent out of the count 
in 1882. The importation, on the other band, has been rapidly, thoug 
somewhat irregularly, increasing—mostly from Germany. In 1870, the 
total quantity received was 1187 cwt. valued at £6648. In 1882, the 
quantity imported was 9122 cwt., worth £37,130. England imported 
1,008,050 pounds of dynamite during 1882. : 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
THE RAILROAD SprraAL. By Wiuiiam H. SEaRuEs, C.E. New York : John 

Wiley & Sons. 1882, 12mo, vii+85 pages. 

As a sequel to his well-known work Field Engineering, Mr. Searles 
has published the Railroad Spiral, in which he gives the theory of the 
compound transition curve, reducing it to a practical and convenient 
form for ordinary field-work. In an appendix, tables of deflections and 
ordinates for five hundred spirals are added. 


THE ALAMO City GuIpE. SAN Antonio, Texas. Being an Historical Sketch 
of the Ancient City of the Alamo, and Business Review; with Notes of 
Present Advantages, together with a Complete Guide to all the Prominent 
Points of Interest about the City, and a Compilation of Facts of Value to 
Visitors and Residents. By STEPHEN GOULD. San Antonio, Texas. 8vo, 
151 pages. Illustrated. 

Besides such matter as is appropriate to a guide, the author has, in his 
twenty closely privted chapters, presented to the reader a great deal of 
historical and statistical information of a more permanent character and 
more general interest. The history of San Antonio is the history of Texas ; 
for in forty-six days after the massacre of the Alamo, the battle of San 
Jacinto was fought, the declaration of independence was passed, Santa 
Anna was captured, and Texas was a nation. The growth of American 
towns in the West and Southwest to which we have become so accustomed 
comes out in sharp relief on pages which confront each other in this little 
book, where, on the one hand, we see, in 1857, the long trains of Mexican 
carts and “prairie schooners” passing through the narrow streets, by the 
old adobe buildings ; and on the other, read that the total sales of 1881 
exceeded twenty-five million dollars. We mention, besides the intro- 
ductory chapter, giving the General History, the chapters on San Antonio 
as a Trade,Center ; Railroads; San Antonio as a Health Resort; Water 
Power and Manufactures ; Building Material ; Minesin Western Texas ; 
and Agriculture and Fruit-Growing. Among the illustrations, is one 
in which the half-Moorish, half-Christian Missions near this new-old 
town are effectively grouped—Spain, antiquity, and ruin looking down 
upon a greater than Spain, young, and teeming with energy. 





ON A NEWLY-DISCOVERED VARIATION IN THE. EFFECT OF PROLONGED 
STRESS ON IRON 


By Robert H. Thurston, Stevens Institute, Hoboken, N. J. 





Early in the year 1874, the writer presented to the American Society of 
Civil Engineers a paper on the Strength, etc., of Materials, as Exhibited 
by a Testing-Machine having an Autographic Registry, in which paper 
some singular and important effects of prolonged and intermitted stress 
were described for the first time. In considering the effect of time of 
application of stress, it was shown that a peculiar difference of effect was 
observeable in metals accordingly as they belonged to the viscous or non- 
viscous classes, or, as the writer then stated it, to the iron or the tin 
class. It was shown that soft metals are subject to a flow which causes 
gradual yielding under their maximum loads, while common iron and 
steel, on the contrary, exhibit a singular elevation of the normal limit of 
elasticity when subjected to internal stress. It was further remarked, 
that the well-known experiment of Vicat,+ in which he found that iron 
wire loaded with two thirds its breaking weight, as determined by 
ordinary test, gradually yielded and finally broke, after two years under 
stress, were indications of the probability that this process of stiffening 
underload may, nevertheless, be accompanied by a flaw causing ultimate 
fracture, if the load be heavy. No evidence of such flaw had, however, 
been detected by the writer in ordinary iron, — occurring almost 
invariably with other metals. It was finally concluded to repeat the 
experiment of Vicat in as nearly as possible the same way as the original 
tests were made. 

Two samples of wires made by the Trenton Wire-Works were furnished 
the writer by Mr. William Hewitt, the vice-president. Both’were No. 
36 wire (B. W. G.), 0°004 inch (0°1016 mm.) in diameter, and of the same 
kind of iron. One coil was hard-drawn, directly from the rolls, and the 
other was very thoroughly annealed, and consequently soft. Lengths of 
each kind of wire were carefully tested in the usual manner, to determine 
their strength under ordinary conditions of test, and similar lengths were 
then measured off for test by prolonged stress. These latter specimens 
were suspended from a set of coiled springs hung from the ceiling in the 
study of the writer, where they would be constantly under his eye and 
where, also, they would be safe against accidental injury. These springs 
were used because it was found that the jar due to the breaking of one 
wire was liable to injure those hanging near it. After the wires were 
suspended, they were carefully loaded and were finally thoroughly 
painted with oil-paint and left carrying weights as below. The table 
gives the weights in percentage of maximum loads under test, in the 
testing-machine, in the usual way : 


EFFECT OF PROLONGED STRESS—SWEDISH IRON WIRE, 








TIME UNDER STRESS. 








Per CENT 

- Weax. 

Static Loap. Hard wire (unannealed). Soft (annealed). 
95 80 days. 3 minutes. 
90 35 days. 5 minutes. 
85 18 months, still unbroken. 1 day. 

80 3 months. 9 months 
75 17 days 
70 15 mont! 
65 Unbroken. 15 months. 
$3 Unbroken. 
v0 





These figures seem to reveal an important difference—previously 


* A paper read at the Cleveland Meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. ° 
+ Annales de Chimie et de Physique, 1834. 





undiscovered, so far as the writer is aware—between hard and annealed 
iron wire. Hard wire, unannealed and just as it left the draw-plate, sus- 
tained 85 per cent its original breaking load, as determined by usual tests, 
seventeen months ; and a wire loaded with 5 per cent less weight, three 
months (the difference is probably due to some concealed defect in the 
latter) ; while the same wire, annealed and then softened so much as to 
have lost about half as great a maximum load, broke under but 65 per 
per cent of that reduced load at the end of fifteen months. Those wires 
which are still unbroken will be left suspended, and, meantime, another 
series will be put under test. The final result will be reported to the 
Society in due time, should they all finally break. The broken wires 
exhibit no traces of corrosion or injury, and the coat of paint with which 
they are covered is apparently as sound as when first applied. These 
results evidently more than corroborate the experiments of Vicat, showing 
progressive disruption in both qualities of wire when heavily loaded. 
They also exhibit an unsuspccted difference in the degree to which this 
occurs with hard and soft iron, showing the former to be, apparently, 
the safer. It is interesting to observe that the factor of safety for soft 
iron, under prolonged stress, must be as great as that for timber under 
the same conditions, both remaining uninjured by oxidation. These new 
facts have seemed to the writer so important that he has already 
announced the conclusion here given by publication in Science. They are 
presented here also as being of especial importance to the engineer. 





DRY AND WET SILVER ASSAYS AT THE ENGLISH MINT. 





Prof. W. Chandler Roberts, in the thirteenth annual report of the 
Deputy Master of the British Mint, makes the following interesting state- 
ment in regard to the accuracy of the wet and dry methods of making 
silver assays : Since 1871, the volumetrical method devised by Gay-Lussac 
has been used for verifying the composition of bars and coin. It only 
claims to be a means of verifying the standard of an alloy, and conse- 
quently it can not be applied to alloys the composition of which is not 
approximately known. It is true that this objection does not apply to 
the ordinary practice of the mint, as ‘‘ trade assay reports” are furnished 
either with the ingots or with so little delay that no inconvenience need 
ensue. The reasons which led to the adoption of the ‘‘ wet” or verifica- 
tion method in France formed the subject of an elaborate series of papers 
communicated by M. Thiers to the British government in 1836. I have 
so frequently alluded to its advantages that it may be well toexplain why 
the assay by cupellation was retained in reorganizing the Assay Depart- 
ment. 

The commissioners appointed in France in 1829, to investigate the 
methods of assay then in use, sent alloys of silver and copper, the stand- 
ards of which were accurately known, to the assayers of the principal 
European mints, including the mint in this country. The reports of all 
these assayers indicated the presence of less silver than the alloys actuall 
contained, the deficiencies varying from 0:2 to 1°0 per cent. The evi- 
dence gathered by the commissioners led them to recommend the adop- 
tion of Gay-Lussac’s method, and the authority of the commission, of 
which the well-known chemists Thénard, Dulong, and Gay-Lussac were 
members, discredited the ‘‘ dry ” process on the continent, and led to its 
being employed only for obtaining an aproximate assay. In this country, 
on the other hand, the method was retained, carefully devised furnaces 
and appliances were adopted, and the results of the assays were controlled 
by an elaborate system of ‘‘ check assays” on standards of known com- 
position. It is unquestionable that the process has been conducted for 
centuries in this country with great skill by successive assayers of the 
mint, and, in later years atleast, has yielded results which are not 
merely trustworthy, but deserve the highest confidence. 

I was anxious that this process, which may be considered to be histor- 
ical, should be retained for its own sake, quite apart from the necessity of 
employing it whenever the composition of the alloy is not approximately 
known. The traditional skill in conducting the dry process has, I am 
satisfied, been well sustained, and all the ingots imported for coinage 
during the past year have been assayed by its means. Since the close of 
the year, however, 1097 verification assays of ingots have been conducted 
by the wet process, and in future either process will be used, as special 
circumstances may require. 








THE SUEZ CANAL TRAFFIC.—The statement below shows that the 
troubles in Egypt, whatever harm they may have done in other quarters, 
have not resulted in loss to the Suez Canal Company. During the year 
1882, 3198 vessels, of a total of 7,122,125 tons gross, passed through the 


canal. The total movement of navigation and receipts for each year 
since the opening was as follows : 
Receipts. 
Years. Vessels. Gross Tons. Francs. 
SOM inked. paca dada 486 435,911 5,159,327 
WOR Seo os. teisin anion 765 761,467 8,993,732 
BM oes ec eecunacsees 1,082 1,439,169 16,407,591 
NOMS oo cctwuasacuceaiel 1,173 2,085,072 22,897,3'9 
Mee ete castes 1,264 2,423,672 24,859,383 
Oe wee doncgnnas 1,494 2,940,708 28,886,302 
WOMB oc axccccortaccseas 1.457 3,072,107 29,974,998 
WME oiecccds Senweolisatee 1,663 3,418,949 32,774,344 
SEs coekosansteads 1,593 3,291,555 31.098.229 
RSM e oo SU nicias! ans ener 1,477 3,236,942 29.686,060 
BROMIE 2 os oe city os ac cio eee 4,344,519 39,840.487 
Pe ae ccs 2,727 5,794,401 51,274,352 
Go maocemasecadaee 3,198 7,122,125 60,545,881 


Compared with 1881, last year shows an increase of 17:27 per cent in the 


number of vessels, 22°91 per cent in the tonnage, and 18°08 per cent in 
the receipts. The average tonnage per ship was 2227 tons. uring the 
year, 407 vessels passed through the canal for the first time. The 3198 


vessels which made the passage consisted of 1610 from the Mediterranean 
to the Red Sea, and 1588 from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean. The 
total number was made up of 2361 trading steamers, 501 mail steamers, 
134 vessels chartered by the British government, 154 government vessels, 
10 yachts, one floating dock, and 37 tugs. The passengers carried con- 
sisted of 62,898 soldiers, 38,288 civilians, 6390 pilgrims, 797 convicts, and 
13,499 emigrants, 
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THE DIAMOND-FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


At the meeting of the British Institution of Civil Engineers, the paper 
read was on the Diamond-Fields and Mines of South Africa, by Mr. 
James N. Paxman, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. ; : 

Kimberley, the center of the most important field, is situated in Griqua- 
land West, above 700 miles northeast from Table Ba¥, and 450 miles 
inland from Port Elizabeth and Natal on the east coast. Lines of railroad 
are in course of construction from Table Bay and Port Elizabeth to Kim- 
berley, and are about half completed. In Griqualand, there are several 
diamond mines, the principal of which are Kimberley, De Beer’s, Du 
Toit’s Pan, and Bultfontein. Inthe Orange Free States, there are also 
two mines, namely, Jagersfontein and Koffeyfontein, the first of which 
produces fine white stones. The mines are all divided into claims, the 
greatest number of which are to be found in the Du Toit’s Pan mine. 
Bultfontein comes next. , 

The deepest and most regularly worked is the Kimberley mine. The 
next deepest is De Beer’s, which, however, is very unevenly worked. 
Then follow Du Toit’s Pan and Bultfontein. The Du Toit’s Pan mine 
ranks next in importance to the Kimberley mine. Diamonds were first 
discovered in 1867 by Mr. O'Reilly, a trader and hunter, who visited a 
colonist named Van Niekirk, residing in Griqua. The first diamond, 
on being sent to the authorities, was valued at £500. Considerable excite- 
ment was caused throughout the colony, and the natives commenced 
to look for diamonds, and many were found, among which was one of 
834 carats, valued at £15,000. In 1868, many enterprising colonists made 
their way up the Vaal River, and were successful in finding a good num- 
ber of diamonds. The center of the river diggings on the freeswel side 
is Klipdrift, and on the opposite side Pniel. In all there are fourteen 
river diggings. Du Toit’s Pan and Bultfontein mines were discovered 
in 1870 at a distance of twenty-four miles from the river diggings. The 


form of sludge, fall through into a chute, and thence are conveyed into 
the wash-mill pan, and there kept in constant rotating motion by agita- 
tors. The diamonds and other —— of high specific gravity sink to the 
deepest part of the pan, and the remainder of the sludge is forced over 
the inner ledge to the elevator. The sludge is then lifted and thrown 
upon an inclined screen and down the chute over the side of the bank. 
The residue left in the at the end of the day’s work is passed through 
a pulsator, in which, by the force of water, the mud and lighter particles 
are carried away, leaving behind the diamonds, agates, garnets, and 
other heavy stones. It is the practice occasionally to put a few inferior 
stones in the soil, to test the efficiency of the machinery. 

In 1881, the author paid a visit to Kimberley, and found the industry a 
large one. The post-office showed the value of diamonds passed through 
the office in one year to be £3,685,000. Illicit diamond traftic has hitherto 
been a source of great trouble at the fields. It is a question whether this 
industry will ever cease; in any case, there is no doubt but that it will 
last for over a century. It is believed that the main bed of diamonds has 
not yet been reached, and that the mines in operation are merely shafts 
leading to it. Now that the water-works are finished, with a bountiful 
supply of water, coupled with the great boon of railroads to the fields, 
and the advantage of a law recently passed for the prevention of illicit 
buying, a great and prosperous future is in store for the diamond-fields, 





RECENT RESULTS OF THE JAMESON COKING PROCESS. 





Mr. T. B. Lightfoot, C.E., in a paper read before the Society of Arts, 
gives the following as the results obtained with the Jameson method of 
utilizing the by-products in the manufacture of coke : 


Ammonia estimated 


diggers took possession of these places. Licenses were granted giving ; Gals. of in pounds of 
the first diggers a right to work. In 1871, De Beer’s and Kimberley aon gen. es a ease ao. —-- 
mines were discovered, and, in 1872, Mr. Spalding’s great diamond of Brancepeth cannel.......... ....2cec0ccec cee, 12°20 6-00 
2824 carats was found at the river diggings. UGS MAINE. 55. occcisnn. s: wsannsesccnsia scene 9°28 17°7 


The mines are of irregular shape, and are surrounded by reef. The top 
reef is a loose shale, and has given great trouble from the frequent slips. 
Below this are strata of trachytic breccia and augite; the formation is 


The following may be taken as an average analysis of the crude oil : 


Per cent, 
then seamy to an unknown depth. NN 65a oniesdnindees an tribnbeseretpavetpacnievoneenes 39°5 
Within the reef, the surface soil is redand of asandy nature. The next] PUMMRE Gon. oe eee 
stratum is of a loose yellow gravelly lime, and the third blue, of a hard ONE coo cs ogc non sshsprinstuniactave: Absansecpes soaes. sabes een 93 
slaty nature. This last is the real diamantiferous soil. Large stones have —— 
been found in the ‘“‘ yellow,” but the working of this generally does not 0 


pay. Kimberley mine, however, has paid very well all through. The 
method of working in deep ground is determined by roadways running 
north and south. The soil is hauled up to these roadways, and taken to 
the sorting-tables. The roadways decaying shortly after exposure to the 
atmosphere, a system of hand windlass was adopted, which worked very 


The composition of the gas collected from the Jameson ovens, after its 
passage — the condenser, varies according to the coal under treat- 
ment and the length of time the charge has been burning, An approx- 
imate average is given in the following table ; 


well for a time until horse-whims were introduced in 1873. The depth of RI ne re cea ae 
o mines increasing, horse-whims had to give way to steam-engines in Hydrogen... v.esseeveeseseeseee rie a suseeeneaseeectenees aeeeenses 29°3 
76. IKYEOD sees vee e eee ceeeeeeeeeeeeee ceeeeee tee seeeeeee teeereeeeees a2 
The first diggers treated on an average ten loads per day each party. SR oy Gsauekasnen Shake nude wheensbeosbncceneeenekesseaeo. os 38 6 


At the present time, the least taken out by an engine, when full 
employed, is 250 loads per day. The cost of working, with present appli- 
ances, the first 100 feet in depth, is 3s. 6d. per load; the second 100 feet 
(mostly blue), 5s.; the third 100 feet, 8s.; and the fourth 100 feet, 11s. 
Through scarcity of water, a system of dry-sorting had to be resorted to 
for several years ; but it was superseded by the introduction of washing 
machinery, which is now generally employed. 

At the beginning, through inexperience, many serious mistakes were 
made. When the first diggers reached the bottom of the red sand, they 
thought no diamonds would be found in the next stratum. When, how- 
ever, diamonds were found in the second stratum, the diggers had again 
to remove the débris, and so also when the ‘‘ blue” was reached. Some 
of the claims in the Du Toit’s Pan and Bultfontein mines are irregular in 
shape. The other mines, however, have been properly and regularly laid 
out. One or two shafts have been connected with the mines by under- 
ground galleries. These galleries are convenient in the case of falls of 
reef. Labor, at first, was cheap; but from 20s. per month, wages rose 
to 30s. per week, and food. The yellow soil offers no difficulty in work- 
ing, being loose and broken, but the blue soil requires blasting. 

Several methods were adopted for extracting the soil and carrying it 
from the mine before steam was introduced. The cost of wood for heat- 
ing purposes was a serious item ; but good coal has now been found at 
160 miles from Kimberley, costing £13 per ton. Another serious item of 
expense is the transport over natural roads only, costing from £18 to £30 

r ton. 

Tener is dear, and water-heaters are fitted to each engine, by which 33 
per cent of the water is again used, thus saving one third. The boilers 
are of the locomotive type, mostly of steel, to save weight, and thus 
reduce the cost of transit. The fire-boxes are also made of steel of very 
soft and ductile quality. A semi-portable engine is made for driving the 
wash-mill. The engine is so arranged that it may be removed from the 
boiler and placed separately. The boiler is made to work at a pressure of 
140 pounds per square inch. Automatic cut-off gear is fixed to each 
engine, and the governors are provided with a spiral spring for adjusting 
the speed. A screen, or cylinder wash-mill and elevator, is used for 
dealing with the diamantiferous soil. Standing wires are fixed at the 
back of the machinery, and pass over a frame fixed at the top of the 
mine, the ends of the wires being secured to strong wooden posts. After 
the blue soil has been blasted and collected into trucks, it is placed 
in tubs, which ascend the standing wires. It is then emptied 
into the depositing-box. The yellow soil may be put into the 
wash-mill directly, also that portion of the blue which has passed 
through the screen fixed over the depositing-box. The remainder of the 
blue, which is spread out to a thickness of four inches or six inches on 
the depositing ground some distance from the mine to dry, is delivered 
into the upper part of the screen. The return water from the elevator, 
with a portion of fresh water, is also discharged at this point, and opera- 
tions are thus greatly facilitated, the soil becoming thoroughly saturated 
and passing more easily down the chutes. The large pieces which will 
not drop through the meshes of the screen are deenaed into trucks at 
the lower end and carried away. The smaller pieces with water, in the 





THE ELWELL-PARKER ACCUMULATOR. 





A new accumulator has been recently brought out in England by 
Messrs. Elwell & Parker. The Engineer describes the method of making 
it as follows: Strips of sheet-lead nine inches wide and any convenient 
length, weighing two pounds to the square foot, are passed through a 
machine which first punches holes entirely through them and then 
impresses them with indentations, which act as distance-pieces to keep 
the layers of each plate apart. The holes secure a free circulation to the 
electrolyte. These strips are then rolled spirally into cylinders contain- 
ing, in the small cells, three thicknesses of plate each, the joints being 
made secure by fusing with a soldering-iron, and an anode of much 
thicker lead being fused on at the same time. Each cell contains eight 
of these cylinders a quarter of an inch apart.. The lead cylinders are first 
placed in a bath containing a dilute solution of nitric and sulphuric acid, 
and left there for twenty-four hours. The effect of this bath is to 
minutely honeycomb the lead plates, putting them into the most favor- 
able condition for ‘‘ formation” by the electriccurrent. There is also formed 
upon thesurface of the pane a deposit of sulphate of lead, the greater part 
of which is subsequently reduced to peroxide, et of it being first washed 
off. The plates, on being taken from the bath, are washed, and then 
placed in the ordinary dilute sulphuric acid solution in the cell. They are 
then charged in one direction for six hours with a current of 12 ampéres, 
discharged in about three hours through ten Swan 45 volt, 20-candle 
lamps—twenty-two cells give 45 volts—and charged again in the reverse 
direction. They are then ready for use. There is then no sulphate 
visible, the peroxide plate being a rich, dark brown color, of smooth, 
hard crystalline appearance, and the negative plate presenting a clean 
surface of ordinary lead color. The cells are coupled by clamping the 
electrodes together. The plates or cylinders are retained in position by 
notched vulcanite frames underneath, and notched distance-pieces of” 
the same material on the top, thus leaving the entire space between the 
plates and a — underneath them open for the free circulation of the 
electrolyte. The period occupied for the cutting up of the lead strips to 
the complete charging of the battery ready to send out is only forty- 
eight hours. Earthenware cells are generally used ; but the compan 
manufacturing under the patent also uses wood cells, coated inside wit. 
a composition of gutta-percha ; these are preferable where strength and 
lightness are required. The quantity these cells will give out at an 
electro-motive force of two volts or rather more—same as the original 
Plante cell—is about forty ampére hours when sent from the works ; 
that is, supposing an accumulator is required to give a current at an 
electro-motive force of 45 volts, twenty-two of these cells will give a 
current of 10 ampéres for four hours before any of the cells ‘‘ give out.” 
But the capacity of the cell may be greatly increased by occasionally 
reversing the charging currents, as in the original Planté cell. The cells 
are packed in small cases of three cells, carpet being slipped between the 
plates. They seem to travel safely thus. 
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UTILIZING BURNING CULM-PILES. Run pumping-works has been cast. Last week, the furnace was charged with 
14 tons of metal, but the plunger, when finished, will only weigh eight tons. The 
Atlas Works have the contract to replace all the defective castings in Nos. 1 and 
2 pumps, embracing four plungers, four pump-barrels, four sections of valv e- 
chambers, and two check-valves. When completed, the castings will have an 


aggregate weight of 275 tons. j 





An interesting application of a patent analogous to those for utilizing 
the waste products of coke, recently taken out by Mr. H. L. Armour, and 
the property of the Jameson Coke Company, Limited, has just been 
made in the case of a pit-heap at Seaton Burn Colliery, in Northumberland. 
A pit-heap is a deposit for quantities of small coal and dust, for which, 
as arule, no market can be found, as well as for shale and iron pyrites 
met with in working the coal. These heaps are generally burning, and 
in very many instances, give off so much smoke and dirt as to become a 
terrible nuisance to the neighborhood. This was the case at Seaton 
Burn ; but by simply covering the heap with sand, and sinking a number 
of iron pipes connected with a main, in which a constant suction is main- 
tained, all offense has been removed, and a stream of gas, yielding both 
oil and ammonia, is obtained. In this manner, a worse than valueless 
property has been converted into a profitable one, and, as the system is 
now in course of extension to large heaps at Kelvinside, near Glasgow, it 
is to be hoped that before long an end will be put to one of the greatest 
nuisances in colliery districts. 


MINERAL PATENTS GRANTED BY THE UNITED STATES LAND-OFFICE. 


The following patents were issued under date of June 15th, 1883 : i 
ARIZONA. 


TUCSON DISTRICT. 
Theodore F. White et al., Silver Cable lode. | 


CALIFORNIA. 
THE BODIE DISTRICT. { 


Nathan Rhine, Hirsh g9ld and silver mine. 
HUMBOLDT DISTRICT. 
Samuel Ambrose et al., placer. 
SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT. 












































FURNACE, MILL, AND FACTORY Samuel Baker, coal. 

The Iowa Barbed Iron-Works will be removed from Johnstown to Easton, Pa. 
The mills are running fourteen hours a day with heavy orders, 

A large iron furnace is among the possibilities at Tyrone, Pa. 

The Ohio Multiplex Boring Machine Company has been incorporated at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with a capital of $150,000. 

The Peunsylvania & New York Railroad Company is building a new foundry 
at Sayre, N. Y. The main building is to be 124 by 63 feet, and over three 
hundred men will be employed. 

The Deane Steam-Pump Company, of Holyoke, Mass., has removed its office 
and warerooms in Philadelphia from No. 43 South Fourth street, to No. 49 North 
Seventh street. 

The Cummer Engine Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, will send one of its 150 
horse-power automatic engines to the Louisville Exposition. 

Calamining is the name of the new process for coating iron, introduced by 
Messrs. Everson, Macrum & Co., of the Pennsylvania Iron-Works, Pittsburg, 
who find it a very successful substitute for galvanizing. 

The long-unused property of the New York Steam-Engine Company, at 
Worcester, Mass., with buildings, engines, etc., has been os by William 
Allen & Sons, of the Worcester Boiler-W orks, and is to fitted up for their 
occupancy. 

The Keystone Iron-Works, of Reading, Pa., J. V. Craig & Son, proprietors, 
resumed work June 18th, after six months’ idleness. 

The Union Iron-Works, San Francisco, intend to erect extensive works during 
the summer, and will connect them with the railroad. 

A firm in Lansingburg, New York, has nearly finished a ‘* paper steamboat,” 
for a Pittsburg company. The vessel is 20 feet long, can seat twenty-five 
persons, and will carry three tons. Its sheathing is a solid body of paper three- 
eighths of aniuch thick. A bullet from a revolver, fired at the sheathing from 
a distance of only four feet, neither penetrated nor abraded it. 

A telegram from Pittsburg to the daily newspapers says that Oliver Brothers 
and Phillips’s lower mills, and several other millsat Pittsburg, will close July 1st 
for repairs. The stoppage will consume from four to six weeks, and is as welcome 
to the workmen as to the operators. 

The Northeastern Steel-Works Company, Middlesboroughb, England, formed 
some twelve months ago, has practically begun operations, making its first 
experimental blow in one of its converters on Thursday, May 3lst. They 
have four fifteen-ton converters. Messrs. Thomas & Gilchrist, the well-known 
inventors of the basic system of dephosphorizing ores, are members of this firm, 
which includes many of the leading metallurgists in Cleveland. The works are 
specifically designed for the manufacture of stee] from Cleveland ore, The phos- 
phorus contained in the iron of the first charge of the converter was between 3 
and 4 per cent, and careful analyses of the newly-blown steel resulted in the 
discovery of only ‘02 per cent, which is about one fourth of the quantity usually 
contained in steel made from the purest hematites. The machinery in the works 
is laid out with the view to making rails and billets, as well as slabs, etc., for 
plates of all descriptions and qualities. The probable output of the works, when 
in full operation, will be from two to three thousand tons per week. ; 

A terrific explosion occurred on the morning of June 22d at blast-furnace No. 5 
in the North Chicago Rolling-Mills. Thirty-five tons of molten iron were scat- 
tered in every direction. Two men were horribly burned, and will die. Sixteen 
men were more or less severely burned, but none, it is believed, seriously. 

No. 2 furnace of the Thomas Iron Company, at Hokendauqua, has been blown 
out and will undergo thorough repairs. Five furnaces are now in blast at 
Hokendauqua. All of the seven blast-furnaces of the Bethlehem Iron Company, 
except No. 2, are in full blast, and are worked to their fullest capacity. 0. 2, 
which was blown out for repairs several weeks ago, will, it is thought, be lighted 
in a few days. Onethousand men have struck at the Bethlehem works. 

The Lincoln Iron-Works, Lincoln, Mass., manufacturers of stone-mill and 
quarry machinery, are driven day and _ night to fill orders, mainly on gang- 
saws for the marble-producing mills. Orders are nearly filled for thirty gangs 
of these saws. The company also manufactures a heavy line of wood-working 
machinery, shafting, pulleys, and gearing. A large business is also done in rub- 
bing-beds for marble mills, which is one of its principal specialties. 

Twenty-five of the thirty-five blast-furnaces in the Mahoning and Shenango 
valleys, Ohio, are in operation, producing 2000 tons of metal per day. 

A break last week at the bottom of Leesport Furnace, beneath the trough, 
caused the escape of about thirty tons of iron, which ran into the casting-house, and 
at one time threatened the destruction of the building by fire. Prompt action of 
the men, however; prevented any further danage. 

During their usual shut-down tbis summer, the William Anson Wood mower 
and reaper works, at Youngstown, Ohio, contemplate enlarging their foundry, in 
order to increase their capacity for production. 

The Missouri Malleable Iron Company, which recently increased its capital 
stock, is making arrangements to more than double its present capacity by build- 
ing one or two more furnaces, putting in new machinery, and extending its 
foundry by putting up a new addition. These improvements will be completed 
some time in July, when the company expects to be able to meet promptly every 
order for malleables. Its foundry department is full of work. 

Swede Furnace, near Bridgeport, Montgomery County, Pa., is to be put «in 
blast again at an early day. 

Citico Furnace, Chattanooga, Tenn., is about half finished. The chimney, 
which is completed, is 170 feet high. The furnace shell will be completed in a few 
days, and will be 69 feet high and 22 feet in diameter at the bosh. No less than 

100 men are working at furnace. 

The Laclede Fire-Brick Manufacturing Company is now operating 23 kilns, 
5 of which are 24-foot ones, The retort department is crowded beyond precedent, 
the orders for this kind of goods exceeding by more than one hundred per cent 
those of any other season. Among the recent orders were one from the Springfield 
(Ohio) Gas-Works for the ao five benches of sixes, being the second order 
from that works ; one from the Wheeling Gas-Works for the building of twelve 
benches ; and another from the Cincinnati Gas-Works for 600,000 fire-brick. 

At the Atlas Works, Pittsburg, the first plunger for No. 1 engine at the Negley’s 


STOCKTON DISTRICT. 
Heirs of A. M. Mitchell, deceased, Bonny placer mine. John Batten et al.» 
Bowling Green placer. 
COLORADO. 


CENTRAL CITY DISTRICT. 


Theresa Jaeger, Little Emily lode. George W. Hall, Colorado Extension lode 
Edmund R. Marsh, O. and M. lode and mill-site. Alexander McLeod, Notaway 
lode. George A Reuter, Iron lode. J. P. Ward, Stella lode. Hal Sayr, Auto- 
crat and Esperanza lodes. Francis G. Nagle, Gregory lode. Marshel Silver- 
thorn, placer and Willow Creek placer. Julien Fountain, Independence lode. 


DEL NORTE DISTRICT. 
John R. Burrows et al., Baker lode. William P. Linn, Rawley lode. 
DURANGO DISTRICT. 


IXL Tunnel Company, Tom Paine lode. Peter Fassbinder, Neptune lode 
American Midland Mining and Milling Company, Caribbean lode. 
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LAKE CITY DISTRICT. ) 
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Bessie Bascom Consolidated Mining Company, Little Rock and Little Chief 
lodes. Philip N. Nichols, Rob Roy lode. Oneida & Belcher Consolidated Mining 
Company, Belcher lode. Hugh J. Alexander, Dictator lode. C. E. Schoellkopf, 
Revenue lode. M. M. Engleman et al., Lulu Carroll lode. John 8. Hough 
etal., Lilly Lode. Hennan Beckurts et al., Uncle Sam lode. William E. Webb 
et al., Benjamin Franklin lode. 

c LEADVILLE DISTRICT. 

Roseville-Alta Consolidated Mining Company, Garfield and Roseville lodes. 
Toronto & New York Consolidated Silver Mining Company, Toronto lode. 
William J. Lynd, Valverde lode. William Lefman, Ohio Wave lode. Clifton i 
Consolidated Mining Company, Edwin Forrest lode. Henry Frankle et al., Laura 
Levy lode. G. T. McDonald et al., Jay Gould lode. J. O. Hudnutt et al., Whale 
and Ned lodes. Lennox Mining and Milling Company, May Day lode. T. J. i 
Oliver et al., Little Dick lode. Thomas R. Frazer, Chance lode. Franklin K. } 
L. Bush, Commodore placer. Americus L. Pogue, Independence placer. ; 

PUEBLO DISTRICT f 
Bunker Hill Consolidated Mining Company of Colorado, Concord lode. Tellu- 
rium Milling and Milling Company, Poor Man lode. Edward Chambers, coal. 
IDAHO. 
BOISE CITY DISTRICT. 
W. S. McCormick et al., Point Lookout lode. 
MONTANA. 
HELENA DISTRICT. 

Lewis Stettheimer et a/., Garfield and Silver Crown lode. Charles Schlesin ger, 
Exile of Erin lode. Samuel Neel et a/., Pilot lode. Orlando B. Barber eé al., 
placer. Montana Copper Company, Hattie Harvey and Bully Boy lodes. Robert 
C. Walker et al., placer. 

NEVADA. 


CARSON CITY DISTRICT. 
Ferdinand 8S. Van Zandt, Lloyd lode. 


UTAH. 
SALT LAKE CITY DISTRICT. 


Samuel Kahn et al., Murphy lode. Phoenix Mining Company, Stanley lode. 
Carl R. Briggs, coal. 

































































GENERAL MINING NEWS. 


ARIZONA. 
PECK DISTRICT. 


BLacK WARRIOR.—Dispatches from the general manager state that the newly- i 
purchased mill of this company has been started and is making a highly success- if 
ful run. Two bars of bullion were shipped on the 26th inst. 


CALIFORNIA. ii 
MONOCOUNTY—BODIE DISTIRCT. 


Bopi&r CONSOLIDATED.—The official report for the week ended June 16th shows : id 
Ore crushed, 165°6 tons; average assay value of pulp, $33.33 per ton; of tailings, : 
$4.50. West cross-cut, 1000 level, in 26 feet. North drift, same level, in 238 } 
feet. North drift, 800 level, is 591 feet long. South drift from winze No. 6 at f 
the 640 level is 181 feet long. Uprise No. 23 is up 33 feet. Winze No. 5, from B| 
the 780 level, is 53 feet deep. 4 

STANDARD CONSOLIDATED.—The superintendent writes to the vice-president, 

1 
| 
? 





under date of June 12th, as follows: Your letter of the 31st ultimo to William { 
Willis, secretary, is at hand. ‘The increase in our bullion shipments is on account : 
of an improvement in the north stopes on the 500-foot level, and the discovery 
of some fair milling ore on the 1000-foot level. The south drift No. 2, 1000-foot 
level, which has been driven from the main east cross-cut a distance of 102 feet, 
shows the vein from five to seven feet wide. Weare stoping from this drift, 
and although the ore is as yet rather low-grade, this is the most important develop- 
ment made below the 500-foot level, and it gives every indication of making an 
important ore-body. North drift No. 1, 10U0-foot level, 400 feet east of the 
shaft, is in 164 feet, showing two feet of milling ore. The 1200-foot east cross- 
cut isin 287 feet,and is pushed ahead as fast as possible. There is no other 
change to report throughout the mine. 


PLUMAS COUNTY—GREENVILLE DISTRICT. 


CRESCENT.—On the return of Mr. Davis, work was resumed at the mine and mill 

GREEN MountTaiIn.—The new mill is running steadily as usual. Some very 
good ore bas lately been taken out in the upper levels, the yield of bullion show 
ing a gratifying increase. In the tunnel, the ledge has improved very much 
in appearance during the past few days. 
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CANADA. 


It may be well, says a correspondent of the Montreal Gazette, to remind per- 
sons interested in mining in Manitoba and the Northwest territories, for the pre- 
cious metals and for minerals other than coal, that the regulations in that behalf 
recently published by the Department of the Interior are not actually in opera- 
tion, nor is it intended that they shall come into operation at present. It is the 
purpose of the department, we understand, to place these regulations before 
the public for some time, so that opportunity may be given for their full discus- 
sion aud a chance for having them amended if shown to be necessary. It is safe 
to say that representations on the subject from any quarter would, if submitted 
to the department in the regular way, receive the most careful and respectful 
consideration. 

«MANITOBA. : 


ARGYLE. —The mine is worked steadily. The recent clean-up gave a return of 
some $25 per ton, with a gvod deal left in the tailings. Two Frue vanners are 
now yoing up to save these tailings. 

PINE PORTAGE.—The mill has started up. The ore is said to be refractory, 
but will concentrate well and give good returns over cost of treatment. 

WINNIPEG CONSOLIDATED.—Over eighty feet of drifts have been opened up, 
which show a body of high-grade ore. The small mill has not been running of 
late, as the superintendent found he was losing about 60 per cent, and all the 
work had to be done over again. They have ordered new grinding and amalga 
mating pans, which are manufactured at Winnipeg with ney slowness 
With these in, it is expected that 85 or 90 per cent of the value of the ore wil 
be saved. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 


The three most active copper mines are, as reported, the Tilt Cove, Bett’s 
Cove, and Little Bay. Statistics for last year have not yet been received. The 
first of these mines opened was that of Tilt Cove, and up to the close of 1879, 
returns showed that the quantity of copper ore exported from this mine was 
nearly 50,000 tous, valued at $1,572,154. The value of the nickel ore exported 
from the same mine, at that date, was $32,740. From 1875 to 1879, the quan- 
tity of ore exported from Bett’s Cove mine was 123,556, valued at $2,982,836. 
Little Bay mine was opened in August, 1878. At the close of that year, seven 
cargoes of ore had been shipped, amounting to 10,000 tons. In 1879, 19,2721 
tons were seut to England. In 1880, the exportation reached 16,610 tons; and 
in 1881, 20,640 tons of ore. Last year’s returns are not yet at hand; but it is 
understood that Little Bay mine increases in productiveness, and that the quan- 
tity of the ore improves the deeper the workings bave gone. 

QUEBEC. 

Judge Caron, in the Superior Court, June 22d, gave judgment in the long- 
pending case of the Queen vs, the Delery Gold Mining Company, in favor of the 
defendant. This case was brought relative to the patent right of the company. 
The result of this judgment will doubtless cause a boom among the Beauce gold 
miners, and induce them to extend their operations. 


COLORADO. 
CLEAR CREEK COUNTY. 


CASHIER.—Messrs. Maccie & Co. are working about 200 feet in from the 
entrance of the fourth adit on this well-known Sherman Mountain mine, on 
forty-six inches of mineral, which gave a mill-run from sixty-five sacks last 
week as follows: Total weight, 3723 pounds ; running, first-class, 301 ounces per 
ton; second class, 152 ounces. Net receipts for the lot, after deducting mill 
eg $452.31. Several parties of lessees*are working in different parts of 
the mine. 

Dumont.—The lessees have struck six feet of good milling ore and twenty 
inches of solid smelting ore in the lower level on the Albro mine. This level 
starts in on the vein where it crosses the gulch, and is the deepest working on the 
whole lode. The Lee lode is worked by a shaft which is 86 feet deep, and shows 
a continuous streak of ore 16 inches thick. The Lincoln cross-cut tunnel, near 
town, has at last struck the California lode at a distance of 600 feet, having 
been obliged to run nearly 100 feet farther than was originally expected. 


CUSTER COUNTY. 


BULL-DOMINGo CONSOLIDATED. —Tbis company has reorganized, and is here- 
after to be known as the Bull-Domingo Mining Company. It has a capital stock 
of $200,000, divided into 200,000 shares of $1 each, unassessable. 


DOLORES COUNTY. 


Souts Park.—This mine was located in 1879 by Houton, Costello, and Pul- 
ver, and was bonded some months ago by Colonel C. A. Jockmus and Hon. E. 
Pisko, of Denver, and W. J. Cox, of Rico. About 200 feet of tunnel had been 
run at the time the property was bonded. At the end of a 300-foot tunnel, ore 
was found in small quantities, and by further exploration the quantity increased 
rapidly. Top, bottom, and sides of several drifts, radiating from a common 
point at the extremity, disclose one deposit of manganese ore which mill-runs 
334 ounces in silver perton. Day and night shifts are now at work. A large 
ore-bouse is building at the entrance to the tunnel, and a wagon-road is under 
construction, to be completed in four days. The distance from Rico to this mine 
is about a half-mile, and the same distance from the mine to the Grand View 
smelter, where the ore is now shipped. Blasting is not even necessary, as the 
ore is so soft. 

PUZZLE EXTENSION.—This mine has been producing ore in considerable quan- 
tities for a long time, and the Santa Clara mill has been treating it constantly. 
The mine is owned largely by the stockholders of the Santa Clara mill, who have 
profited largely by the purchase. 


FREMONT COUNTY. 


Canon City O1L CoMPANYy.—This company has located its well on Mr. Stump’s 
farm, on Oil Creek, four miles northeasterly from town. This is the third work- 
ing company now operating in this oil basin. 

COAL, OIL, AND INVESTMENT COMPANY.—At about 200 feet below the first oil, 
and at a depth of 1435 feet, this company struck another vein of oil that is of 
lighter specific gravity, and which seems to be present in good quantities. It 
will now stop boring and put in the pumping machinery. 

LAKE COUNTY. 

Late Leadville exchanges contain the following : 

The Herald, iv its description of Colorado Gulch and Little Frying Pan Min- 
ing districts, located six miles west of Leadville, says that this section embraces 
the Sugar Loaf and surrounding mountains, forming a portion of the group of 
foot-hills situated at the base of Mount Massive. ‘The districts show but one 
ae of rock, and that is a coarse-grained granite, the Archzean rock underlying 
the Leadville sedimentary formations. As a consequence, an entirely different 
vein system from that to the east of Leadville is found in this district, and 
instead of nearly horizontal coatact-veins, the country discloses veins which to 
all appearance are true fissures. The veins show few characteristics not met with 
in any mineral country under similar physical conditions. The greater number of 
the leads have a course nearly north and south, being parallel with the axis of the 
main range of mountains, and their dip is quite uniformly to the westward. 
The width of the veins varies, extending from two to twelve feet ; sometimes pre- 
senting well-defined walls, and again the vein-matter and country-rock is imper- 
ceptibly blended, so that a trained eve can scarcely distinguish any line of demark- 
ation. The vein-stone is a fine-looking quartz and decomposed gouge matter 
carrying the base and precious metals as sulphides. Occasionally native silver is 
also disclosed, but this feature is rather the exception than the rule. The base min- 
erals associated with the ores are iron, copper, lead, and zinc, usually as sul- 
phides, The most prominent mines of the Colorado Gulch and Little Frying 





bridge has been washed away from Spring Creek. 














Pan districts are the following: Dinero, Gunnison, Cousolidated Virginia, Lap- 
lander, Birdie R.,Shields, Venture, and Welsh, having in the aggreate an estimated 
output of twenty or thirty tons a day, when all are working under favorable 
conditions, At present, consilerable difficulty and delay are occasioned by surface 
water, which will be obviated in a short time when the sides of the mountains 
have been cleared of their winter’s accumulation of snow. At present, while 
water is plenty, the product of the melting snows, the Frying Pan placer is 
actively and successfully worked. The gulching season here never exceeds two 
months, and during many years there is scarcely sufficient water for four or five 
weeks’ work. This year. Mr. William Emery. the owner of the placer, begun 
work June 4th, since which time he has washed out quite a pit of fairly good 
pay-dirt, and is now preparing to make a clean-up. ast year, work was dune 
equal to one bundred days, and the final clean-up yielded, for the season, $675. 
The results for this year are expected to be about the same. The ten-stamp 
chloridizing and amalgamating mill of the Shields Mining and Milling Company, 
located at the junction vf Colorado and Little Frying Pan gulches, has been 
closed down since April 20th, but will start up again next week, having been 
assured ample ore from the Jarge producers of the section. 

AMIE.—The company in January, 1881, adopted a system of leasing out por- 
tions of its mining ground, which has since been pursued. In December, 1882, a 
fine ore-body was discovered from the No. 3 shaft workings, which in a few 
months yielded about $130,000, the company getting about 30 per cent royalty 
therefrom. There are now five leases on the property, from all of which the 
company is deriving a small royalty. The company is also itself working the 
No. 3 shaft. The workings of the northern part of the mine are said to be look- 
ing well and improving. In this portion of the mine, there yet remains a large 
territory of unexplored ground. 

CLmax.—Little work has been done by this company during the past two 
years, and owing to the increase of its debt it was recently proposed to dissolve 
the company and settle up its affairs. All the property is now under lease, and 
work is done under five leases. Of these only one—covering No. 1 shaft— 
is pow paying. It is stated that the company has, from royalties received, been 
able to pay its indebtedness, and now has a fair prospect of success. The Climax 
mine proper has but small territory, the claim for the greater part of its length 
being but forty feet wide. The claim widens toward the north and in the portion 
which is now showing the best. Much confusion has been occasioned regarding 
the Climax by the fact that the original Climax claim conflicted with other 
locations, the ‘‘Climax Contract.” the ‘‘ Montana,” and the ‘‘ Deer Lodge,” 
embracing a portion of the original full claim as located. The Climax Contract 
and Montana have recently produced largely, and hence the impression has 
spread that the Climax itself had been producing a large quantity of ore. It is 
reported that there are strong indications that the north ore-chute of Fryer Hill, 
which yielded so largely in the Montana, also extends across the Climax. The 
lessees of the No. 1 shaft are making substantial improvements. Their drifts 
nerth extend into entirely unexplored ground. The Climax is under the same 
management as the Amie, and expenses are said to be kept very low. 

CoMIQUE.—In this mine, situated on the north side of Fryer Hill, and aban- 
doned for several years past, a body of iron ore has been opened. 

Iron SILVER. — The following statement shows the condition of this company 
June 16th : 
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Net product to June 15th, estimated.................c00--e 00> 22,183.71 
272,996.62 

I I eae cin ccna ube meas enes 100,000.00 
Nan Sas oa sas suunass eo ueke de oreeenn $172,996.62 


Lone & DeRRry.—Work has started on this property, which has been idle 
for a year. 

NELLIE S.—A strike of ore containing gold has been made in this mine, 
situated in Printer-Boy Hill. 

TENDERFOOT.—This mine has been leased to Messrs. Slater & Leonard. 


LARIMER COUNTY. 


CARBONATE.—Work will soon be commenced. The tunnel is in 600 feet. 

NortH Park & VANDALIA MINING AND SMELTING CoMPANY.—This company 
will probably put up reduction-works this summer. It owns the Endomile, and 
has a large amoun of ore on the dump. 

Rarvus & Maup S. Mrininc Company.—The directors of this company, organ- 
ized some time since, have decided to push developments on their properties at 
once. They are now working a force of men, and the mines show up a fine body 
of mineral, which improves greatly with the development. 

WOLVERINE.—This company has ordered a smelter, which will be put up some 
time thissummer. The superintendent of the mine expects to increase his force 
of men on this mine soon to 150 men. 


PITKIN COUNTY. 


MANVILLE SMELTING CoMPANY.—The parties who have for some time past 
been negotiating for the North Texas smelter have secured the same, and have 
organized a company under the above name. Preparations are making to blow 
in the smelter at once. 

DAKOTA. 


Ground bas been broken for the railroad to connect the Portland and Trojan 
groups with the projected new mill on Spearfish, five miles distant. Work will 
be prosecuted as rapidly as possible. 

ESTRELLA DEL NorTeE.—The damage made by the recent floods does not 
amount to more than $1200. No serious delay in operation has been caused. 

FaIRvVIEW.—An interest in this mine has been disposed of to parties who will 
at once erect a mill on the property for the reduction of ores. This mine is one 
of the most extensively developed of the Central Hills. 

FATHER DE SMET.—Report of superintendent from June Ist to 8th shows ore 
extracted from first, second, and third levels 1950 tons. Ore milled, 1950 tons. 
Golden Gate north header advanced 6feet. Header in 131 feet. Report from 
June 7th to 15th shows ore extracted from first, second, and third levels, 2150 
tons. Ore milled, 2150 tons. Golden Gate north header advanced 8 feet. 
Header in 139 feet. All development-work stopped ; cause, scarcity of fuse. 

_ GOLDEN SummiT.—A force of ten men is now at work at the mine. The 
main shaft is down 30 feet, and the breast 200 feet in extent. ‘The mill is notin 
operation, owing to the bad condition of roads and absence of bridges. Every 


GEORGIA. 

CaLHoun.—Work is pushed on the flume-line, which is undergoing change to 
admit of beginning operations ata more favorable point. In consequence of this 
change of base, the forty-stamp mill isnow idle. The new pump has arrived and 
will soon bein position. 

CuHIcaGo & GxeORGIA.—The twenty-stamp mill is now going up. 

FInDLEY.—The true reason for the stoppage of work at this mine is said tu be 
a reluctance on the part of a portion of the stockholders to bear their pro rata of 
the expense of doing certain dead-work which is considered necessary before the 
mine can again be made to pay. 

GARNET.—Work at the mill will begin shortly. 

IvEy.—The sixty-stamp mill is completed, and only awaits the completion of 
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the flume-line and tubing to start up. A force is at work piping the cut, and as 
soon as this is brought to grade, the new flume will be constructed. The twenty- 
stamp mill is working on ore from the cut. The ditch is delivering about 
200 inches of water, and increasing daily. 

SINGLETON.—Work is pushed vigorously in all departments. The new 
twenty-stamp mill is running on full-time, as is also the old five-stamp mill near 
by. For some weeks past, a small force has been employed in driving a tunnel 
from the branch, to tap the vein at the lowest available point, and a few days 
since a vein, now believed to be the same, wascut. A mill-run of a few tons, 
just finished, gives very satisfactory results. An average sample from across the 
vein, including slates as well as the quartz, yielded by assay $3.97 per ton. 


MEXICO. 


A party of capitalists has examined the copper mines at Nocasari, Sonora. 
The final arrangements for tae purchase of the preperty have been made, and the 
price agreed upon is stated to be $350,000. Mr. Lird, of the firm of Motler & 
Lird, San Francisco, who went with the perty, is making estimates for the 
erection of two thirty-ton smelters at the miue. 

A rich placer field is reported 90 miles east of the city of Chihuahua, comprising 
8000 acres, with anaverage depth of 75 feet. The ores run low in silver, high 
in lead, but are in immense deposits. The property was recently sold to G. M. 
Shaw, of Socorro, New Mexico, who will work it on a large scale. 

Encrino.-—-Work at this mine, situated in Pachuca, has been stopped on account 
of the non-completion of the reduction-works now building by the company. 
When completed, mining will immediately begin. 

Santa EpUWIGES.—A large invoice of machinery for working this mine, situ- 
ated in Chihuahua, hasreached its destination. This mine is located in the 
famous Jesus Maria District, and has been worked with profit for over a century. 
The ore carries both gold and silver and runs three hundred ounces to the ton. 

Santa EULALIE.—The work on the buildings, mill, etc., of this company is 
progressing with great rapidity. 

MICHIGAN. 

The Marquette Mining Journal gives the following table, which exhibits, in 
gross tons, the total lake shipments of iron ore from upper peninsula ports the 
present season, up to and including June 20th, together witb the amount shipped 
from the same ports during the corresponding period of Jast year : 










Name of port. 1882. 1883. 
Escanaba sisscce Glee 306,029 
Marquette. .-- 292,027 100,636 
Te RNB ss 092.55 : Pee. . 13,308 9,602 
IR icuncior sees nectenanene. (pei SM: = -Newesant 

Rc ncnee basse «0eaben eepkeensenseecanmasieess 838,582 416,268 


DETROIT.—TLis mine, says the Marquette Mining Journal, is coming to the 
front rapidly as a steady and profitable producer. With wholly inadequate 
machinery, they are now raising between 60 and 70 tons a day, which product 
will be increased to at least 100 tons the coming week—just as soon as sufficient 
room is made at the bottom of the shaft for an increased force of miners. West 
of the most westerly pit, a shaft is going down in ore of very fine quality. 

NonrsucH.—The managers have been engaged for some time in what turns 
out to be an impracticable metallurgical treatment of the peculiar deposit- 
matter afforded by the mine. The attempt to recover the copper in the rock by 
reducing it by means of rollers and then subjecting it to lixiviation and precip- 
itation has been abandoned, and if mining operations are continued, the usual 
method of crushing and dressing in the district w1ll be adopted. 

PuHanix.—The largest creditors of this mining company, says the Houghton 
Mining Gazette, reside in the district and offer to work the mine for the purpose 
of paying off the local debts of the corporation, which chiefly consist of labor 
liens. 

Quincy.—The starmp-mill, after a thorough overhauling, has started up 
again. The mill was out of service about thr2e weeks. 

Roees.—The first stamp-mill for gold mine use ever shipped to Lake Superior 
has ‘ rrived, and been hauled to this mine, three miles north of Ishpeming, where 
the  Juilding that is to hold it is all completed. 


MISSOURI. 


The people of Bates County, especially in the neighborhood of Rich Hill, are in 
a fever of excitement over the discovery of oil. It had been generally known 
that Beaumont & Foote have been sinking a well for oil ; and about three weeks 
ago, there was a rumor that oil had been struck, but the rumor was then hushed 
up. Later reports stated that a public test of the well would be made June 26th, 
at three o’clock P.M. At that hour, there were fully three hundred persons on 
the grounds. The engine was started, and five barrels of the crude oil were 
drawn up. The well was sunk 600 feet, and the oil has risen 400 feet, and is 


pronounced by experts to be crude oil in its purest state. A company has been | 
organized, and other wells will be sunk immediately. Great excitement prevails, | 


and property is rapidly advancing in value. All the adjacent land had been 
quietly leased for a period of twenty years before the announcement was made 
that oil had been struck. 

MONTANA. 


DEER LODGE COUNTY. 


The Philipsburg Mining District, in which little work has been done for some 
years, and in which little deep development bas been going on lately, has entered 
upon a new lease of active life and is having a genuine boom. This fact is owing 
in a great degree to the recent developments on the Granite Mountain in tunnel 
No. 2. The tunnel has a total length of a little more than 1000 feet. Tbe pay-ore 
was first encountered ata distance from the face of about 900 feet, from which 
point the ore has preserved a uniform width of three feet, increasing in many 
places to five for a length of 130 feet. Within a few days, 500 tons of $500 ore 
= shipped to Cheltonham, near St. Louis, for reduction in the Harrison 
works. 

LEWIS & CLARKE COUNTY. 


One of the notable events of the coming Fourth of July will be the departure 
from Helena of a special train by the Northern Pacific, freighted with 1,000,000 
pounds of Gregory and Wickes bullion, to Newark, N. J., arrangements to this 
effect having beep consummated. The greater portion of this bullion is now 
stacked up at the depot. The Wickes works, which will soon start up again with 
increased capacity for the treatment of ores, will yield fully as much, and when 
the mines of Ten Mile, Red Mountain, and other neighboring districts are opened 
up, the Northern Pacific will find large business in the carrying trade of 


bullion. 
NEVADA. 


Late mail advices report as follows : 

EUREKA CONSOLIDATED.—Affairs in the mine and shaft as usual. Our fur- 
naces running, and producing as heretofore. Sbut down No. 3 furnace on the 
13th for repairs. Following is the prospect-work done during the week: Third 
level, uprise in quartzite, 20 feet; in all, 20 feet; Locan shaft, sunk this week, 
15 feet ; in alJ, 1194 feet. 

Hate & Norcross.—The prospect is favorable, but in the hasty development 
the ae overlooked proper ventilation, the lack of which now delays 
work. 

Sutro TUNNEL.—The report for the week ended June 15th is as follows: 
Main tunnel and sub-drain between 18,724 and north lateral. Since last report, 
the miners employed on the drain have excavated 75 feet and cleared out and 
enlarged 165 feet more, and placed most of the boxes in position below the level 
of the track. Flow of water equal to 7,951,500 gallons per 24 hours. The fol- 
lowing temperatures were taken: Tunnel entrance, air, 76 degrees; water, 114; 





shaft No. 1 east, 85 ; No. 1 west, 88 ; No. 2 east, 89 ; No. 2 west, 55: No. 3, 88; 
No. 4,91 ; Combination shaft connection, 83 ; Osbiston shaft connection, 100 ; 
C. & C. shaft connection, 80. 

Union CONSOLIDATED.—It is the general belief that the Union Consolidated 
cross-cut at the 3000 level will prove a failure, although on the 2900 level 
feet of ore lay near the west walk. 


NEW MEXICO. 


The Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad has decided to build a branch 
from Socorro to the Magdalena Mountains, thirty miles west. One hundred 
workmen have begun work on the grade. Seventy-five men have begun work 
on Billings’s smelter, whichis to be one of two stacks with a capacity of 100 
tons. ; 

Silver City is the direct center of a large and important mining district which 
is located upon the surrounding hills. This includes the celebrated Bremen or 76 
mine, 114 miles distant, w hich has produced in the last few years nearly $2,000,- 
000. The Sherman mine, one half-mile from Silver City, is also worked, and 
has furnished mill-runs of $250 per ton. Other mines are Two Ikes, Texas, 
Legal ‘lender, No Issue, Old Timer, and others. Just below the city are three 
stamp-mills, and a concentrator and a smelter are soon to be erected. The 
center of a large and prosperous mining district, of a great live stock and agri- 
cultural region, Silver City is also the county-seat of Grant County, the 
center of from thirty to forty mining districts, and the metropolis of the new 
Southwest. The most important mining districts tributary to Silver City and 
their distances from it are asfullows: Silver Flat, one mile southwest ; Chlo- 
ride Flat, two miles west ; and Pinos Altos, seven miles north. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Much attention is now directed to gold mines in this State, and an exhibition 
of the metal is to be made at Boston next autumn. Northern men are pouring 
into the State prospecting, and there are rumors of large finds. Large quantities 
of machinery, stamp-mills, etc., are arriving. 

A recent report states that a company has been incorporated at Charlotte, 
with a capital of $2,000,000, for the purpose of conducting gold mining in the 
State on an extensive scale. The property of the company embraces twenty-two 
gold mines, varying in the value of their assays. Heretofore, it has cost about $2 
for every dollar’s worth of gold mined in North Carolina; but the new company 
claims to have a new process whereby it will save 95 per cent of the gold, and 
make it a paying business. UTAR 


Emma.—-The drift from the 130-foot station is nearing the interception of the 
bottom of the incline run down from the Bay City tunnel until it was drowned. 
It is expected to strike it at or a little below the bottom. The drift is in vein 
matter. It is intended to continue the shaft to a greater depth, and at suitable 
intervals drift across the vein and then open levels. <A level is to be run on the 
130-foot. The machinery is said to be competent to do the work and take care 
of any probable amount of water. While the mine may be a wet one, it is not 
likely to be very wet, the tunnel catching and drainirg off all the surface-water. 

Frisco.—It is said there are in this mine two feet of galena ore that will go 
110 ounces in silver and forty-five per cent lead. There are eighteen inches to 
three feet of ore in every place that is worked. Another shipment of ore will be 
made as soon as the snow gets out of the upper gulch. 

Frisco MINING AND SMELTING COMPANY.—At the Cave mine, the property of 
this company, a rich vein of three feet of ore has been recently struck, going 300 
ounces of silver, 3 ounces of gold, and 25 per cent of lead. The richest ore 
lies above a vein of native sulphur, in some places two fret thick. The sulphur is 
mixed with gray carbonate, andis very rich. There are fully 11,000 feet of 
tunneling and drifting in the mine. The main tunnel is in 1 feet. The mine 
is not shipping ore at present. The smelter is lying idle. Twenty men are 
employed, who are thoroughly prospecting the mine. 

Horn-SILVER.—the old stacks have been demolished and the ground and part 
of the dump has been cleaned up. Theresult was a few car-loads of good bullion. 
The 600-level of this mine holds out well, the lowest workings, however, showing 
a tendency to run in copper. 

MammotH.—Much to tbe regret of all mining interests, says the Salt Lake 








Tribune, this great property at Tintic has finally settled into very bad shape. 
The projectors of the enterprise seem to have dropped it, for the present at least, 
and all hands seem determine to have a clean-up in the courts before any more 
real work is done. 

MarRpocK REDUCTION-WORKS.—The Ogden Pilot states that these works are to 
be put in operation at Ogden. 

OnTARIO.—Shipments have been resumed since the mill clean-up. The great 
tunnel from the mill to the mine is making swift progress, and is expected to be 
| completed by September, when the pumping of water will be less troublesome 
During the spring freshets, the lower levels were in 
imminent danger of being drowned cut. 

SILVER REEF. 

BARBEE & WALKER.—The mine is worked by Gillespie, Lund & Co., employ- 
ing sixteen men. The mine has an incline shaft 500 feet deep. They are sinking 
a winze below the fifth level about thirty-five feet, having five feet of ore. Con- 
siderable stoping is doing on the third, fourth, and fifth levels. The ore is looking 
well, there being about 250 tons on hand. The mill is expected to start soon. 

CuRISTY.—The company is working its mines steadily, showing great improve- 
ment in the quality of the ores. The five-stamp mill steadily pounds away, 
averaging about fifty pounds daily. 

LEEDS.—At the Leeds mill, J. A. Turrill is working tbe tailings, and is meet- 
ing with success, turning out every six days a bar of bullion vaiued at $1200. 

STORMONT.— The company is milling 1200 tons of ore monthly. It is work- 
ing 50 men in tke Savage, Buckeye, and Last Chance—all being worked through 
the same vertical shaft, 250 feetdeep. The deepest workings are on an incline 
from the foot of this shaft at a depth of 175 feet ; from this point, the fifth level 
extends north and south. The best body of ore lies at the soutn end of this level. 
This is a continuous body of ore that has been followed from the croppings 
down a distance of 750 feet. The present appearances are, that the quality and 
quantity of ore is getting better. Sinking is about to be commenced on the sixth 
level. The ten-stamp mill belonging to the company runs sixteen hours 
daily, milling sufficient ore to be worked by seven settlers and thirteen pans. 

Under date June 18th, Superintendent Allen writes from Silver Reef : In 
winze 15, we are down 41 feet, and have good ore all the way, with an unusually 
well-marked hanging wall, a favorable indication for the continuation of ore. 
Assays from the face yesterday showed 26 inches of $140 rock. 


WYOMING. 


According to the local papers, the mines in Silver Crown District are now 
worked with an energy well worthy of Western enterprise. On some of them 
night and day shifts are employed. The owners have had much to con- 
tend with in the past, but their perseverance has even now well-nigh brought 
them their reward. While the ore in the main is of low grade, there are found 
rich ‘* pay-streaks,” some of which assay very high ; and if the anticipations of 
those interested are realized, it is confidently expected that a smelter will be in 
cperation in the district within the next year. 

The new discovery located on the Rabbit Ear range of mountains is situated 
in Red Cafion, about ninety miles from Laramie, in a country which has never 
yet been prospected. Numerous.assays and tests of the ore have beep made, and 
it runs high in copper, and $16 in gold, and $5 silver. This is from fy surface, 
comparatively ; for no considerable depth has been reached. It is the intention 
to sink about six shafts of forty feet each on the two claims, and, if the mines 
then warrant it, a smelter will be put in. Six men are at work on the mines. 


| for some time to come. 
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SHARES. ASSESSMENTS. DIVIDENDS. 
NAME AND LOCATION OF 
COMPANY. CAPITAL ; 
PEOUE. | Total |Date and| Total Dateand amount 
No. |33)| levied amount per) paid r share of ' , 
~ S| to date. share of last.| to date. ast. 

SIABO®, S. C..... <.< .cse t}$10.000,000|400, 000) $45 Re Be Oaes | -++| $400,000|/Dec.|1881| .10 1| 
2| Amie Con., 5,000,000 /500,000 P). Sinchalkiaensens 305,000| May |1880 10 2). 
8) Atlantic, c } 1,000,000 40, 000 2 $280,000] Apl.|1875/$1.00| 220,000| Feb. |1883/ $2.06 3}.. 
4|Argent3 ..| 10,000,000 100,000| 100] "250,000/M-ar| L883) .25 40,000|Feb.|1880)  .20 Bessie 
BlBarbee & Walker. 8.. Utah} 1,000,000) .00,000| 10 F  Fescee bese | evnune 60,000) Nov |1580) — . 10 5. 
6| Bassick, G.s Colo. 100,000 10' * seleces jeeee «| 200,000) Jun. /1883) 1.00 6) 
7| Belle Isle, . 100, 000} 100 85,000/May |1883) .20) — 300,000 7 
8} Belcher, G. 5 Vins 104/000] 100/2,588,000| Ap 1883) .25/15,397,000 8 
9| Birdseye, G..........- Ss 15,000 se Steblbahn, 4° *seselsncebesente 

10|Black Bear, @ ..| 8,000,000] 30,000 895,000 

11|Bodte Con., G......... Cal..}| 10,000,000) 100,000 1,295,000 

12|Bonanza Developm’tiC &M| 3,000,000 300,000 135,000 

13) Boston & Mont, G..../Mont| 2%," 00,000/200,900 310,000 

ee Colo.} 5,000,000) 200,000 2,000 

SOUT: BBs cnccwe scons Cal 1,900,000) 100,000 185,000 

16| California, G.s......|/Nev..| 54,900,0° 0)540,000 31, 420,000 

17|Calumet & Hecla, c..|Mich| 2,500,900) 100,000 23) 3500 00 

18] “arbonate Hill, S. L..|/Coto.|........ ..|..05 »-- . 60,000 

19| “aribou Con., Ss... ../Colo.| 1,900,000| 100,000 50,000) 

20|/Carolina Queen, C....|/N.C.. 200,000) 00,000 8,000) 

21|“astle Creek, G.......|Idah. 199 000) 100,000 39,000). 

22\Catalpa,S L_....... Colo.| 3,900,000|3 ‘0; 000 240,000). 

eS ee Mich 500,000 20" ,000 1,670,000) 

24 Christy, s Biss enancone Utah) 6,900,000 60: 000 

25|Chrysolite, Ss. L.... |Colo.| Lv,900.000/200, :000} 

26| on. Gold aaaene, @ @.|Ga... 500,00 | 190,900) 

27\Con. Virginia, G. s...|Nev..| 51,900,0°0 54,000 

28|Contention,s .. . ...|Ariz.| 12,500,000 250, 00 

29 Copper Queen, c | Ariz. 2,500.000) 2 50,000 


30|Crown Point. 





a. 58 











|Nev.. 


$1|Deadwood-Terra, @..|Dak.. 
$2| Dunkin, s. L.......... 
$3) Eureka Con., G. S. L. ee 


¥ij/Evening Star, s.L 
35| Excelsior. G... 


#8| Father de Sm 
37|Findley.. 
$3| Franklin, 


39| Freeland, s.... . 
40. oe Enterpri 
4:\|Gem, S........ 
4. |Glass- Scaaiony, 


43)Glen, s..... 
44 Gold Stripe.. 


47|Grand Prize, s... 


48) iranite,s.... 


49| Great Eastern, G 


50|Great Wesfern, Q....| al 

51/Green Mounta‘n, G...|Cal. 

52|Hale & Norcross, G. S| Nev. 

53) Hall-Anderson, G....|N.S, 

54) lecla Con.,S... .. Mont 
55| Henriett, L.... {Colo. 
56| Hibernia, s. L |Colo 
57| Holyoke, G..... Idah. 
£8| Homestake, G ak.. 
59) ee. 8 aa -|Mont 
60| Horn’ Iver. 8. L. vee Utah 
61 Hukill, G. Ss. -|Colo 
62\I[daho, G » int Se: 
63 {ndependence, Disoab Nev. 
64|[ ,dian m8 -|Nev, 
6 |Inyo, G. - +++|Cal 

66| Lron- Silver, ek sien iCoo 
67| Jocuistita, s.......... Mex 
3. _ ea |Nev 

69| La Plata, s. L........| Colo. 
70| Leadville, Ss. L.... .. \Colo. 
Seen \Utah 
38 Little Chief, s.L ... [Colo 


23! 





76 Minas Nueva: 


77 Morning Star, oe 


73| Napa, Q 


79 Navajo, G. S....... 
8) New York Hill, c. 






















et 





s,S 








Colo.} 


-'Colo. 
Cal.. 
Dak . 


Little Pittsburg, S. L/Colo.} 
7 Marguerite, G........ | 
7.) Martin White, s.. 


\Cal. 


-|Nev.. 


|Mex 


Cal.. 


-|Nev.. 
iCal 


8. New York & Colo., G.|Colo.| 
82 Northern Belle, s ‘| sor.. 


*3 North Bell Isle, s. 


8+ Ontario, - L 


8) Ophir, G. S...... 


86 Sanesta. ©. 
87|Oxford, G... 


9 Prussian, S.L..... ... Solo 1,500,000) (50,000) 
{Quick ilver, pref.,Q Cal..| 4,390,030) 43.00" 
92 com., Q | ‘al... 5,700,990) 57,000 
SERN, Dave ase cviee Mich| 3,2°*),00)) 40,000) 
9t Renfrew, G........... N. S.. 69,900| 30,000) 
95|Richmo.d, S. L...-... iNev..| 1,350,090 54,000) 
93 Rising Sun, s. . .....|Dak.. 70,000) 150,000! 
97|Robiason Bar, G..... \Idah.| 190,900) 100,000] 
93|Robinson Con, s. L . \Colo.| 10,"900,909|2:00;000) 
99 Robert E Lee, s L...|Colo.|250,900,009|500,000 
10.)/San Francisco, C.... |Cal..|........ ...| 50,000 
101|Savage, S.... ......../Nev..| 11,201,000] 12,000 
102/Shoshone, G.......... \Idah 159,000; 150,009 
103 Sierra Buttes, G..... jCal.. 225,000) 22,500 
14 Sierra Grande, s.. ..|N. M.| 10,009, .903| £00,009! 
105 Sierra Nevada, G.s. -|Nev..| 10,000, 000) 100,000) 
106/S’a P’mas Eureka, G (el ..j..5. .25 <5] See 
107|Silver King, s Ariz: | “¥,000,909| LO "000 
10%/|Silver King, s......... 'Colo.| 1,090,900|509; 000) 
109, Smuggler, s L....... Colo. 600,000) 61,000) 
1t/Socorro. Cc ............ N. M. 250,000 27500) 
111\Spring a © ssi iCal..| 2 10,0.90| 200,000 
112|Standard, @.s.........\Cal..| 19 00).90 100,00 


113) \Stormont,s .... 
1:4/St. Jos ph, % <5 
115|Tip Top, s .... 
1:6 Tombstone, G.s 


117|True Fissure. 


118 United Gregory, G 


119 United Gol 
129 Vizina, s 


121 Yellow Jacket, G s.. 


122! Yuba, G...... 


* Non- assessable. +The Deadwood has previous]. 


N.S.) 
88 Pleasant Vailey, G. 8./Cal.. 
89) Polonia, S...........0. Colo. 









G8. 


Min. Co. 





-, Utah) 200,0 '0/ 20,9 0) 


(Utah) 1.500,000/150,000| 10) * 
-|Colo 3 
Coto. | 





-| 5,000,900) 200; 00) 
.| 125,000) 125, "000 


-| 1,000,000] 10,000) 10} 


a 
wel 5.00.00] 50,000) 100 35,500 


Ml) epsyisnenen 270,000)... 
-| 7,509,000 300! 000 


1 2 ,000,! 00/100, 090) 


| 
: 19 7000, 900) 100,000) 





| —'500;,0°0| 30/000 





eee 51,000)... 





5,090, 009) 190,000 


5.900.100) °5,000) 
| 100,000; 100, 7 
|” 40,809,000) 108,000) 100 


| 10,090,900! 100; 00) 109 
125,000) 125) 900; 1 
3 0/000) 300; .900| 1 





250,900) 125; 900; 10 


sl 11/301 000| 11900 100 4,062,000) un.| 188 


150,( 200) 150 
1, 509, 900! 30! 1900) 


200; 900 200" 000) 
12,598,000) 1257000) 

} 400, 000 8) 0090 
| 19,900,000) 400) ,000) 
1, "000 00/200, 00 
*310,000| 3,100 


*259/000) 
500, 090) 100! 000) 
19, (000, 000) 500/000! 


125,000) 





"000, 00) 30) 000 
2) 900; '090/200' 00 | 
4;000;000 | 400,000) 
6, 000, 00} 60,000} 
Ln, 900,00°*}200;000 
“| 20; 900, 000 200; 000 
500, 110) 25,000 
10,900,00 )| 100,000 
"390; 000) 100/000 

1, 900, 900) 100; 000 

700 “000) 100; 900 
19, 00: 000] 100,000 

5,000, 000) 50,000 

1, 259,000) 50,0.10 
5,0 10,000 50,000 
“| 105000/000| 100/000 

15,900,900) 150,009 
10,009,000} 100; 00 
1,250,090| 50,000 

100,000) 100,000 
19, 0,09) 100,000 

*200:,000! 8,000] 











1,090;00}100,000! 1 
-| 10,900, 900) L00,0 7 220,000 
| 12'500;090/509,000| 25 


30,000/300,000| 1 
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JUNE 30, 1883. 


sienna RSET EIST Rr 
June 23.| June 25. | June 26. | June 27. | June 28. | June 29. SALES. § 


























Aug 


"103/124 
2,300, 000 
"210! 000 
3,372,250 
225.000) § 
368,750 
45, ,000) Apl. 








$50,000) May. | 1883} 
1, ?61,000| Jun. | 1883 
610,000| Sept 1382! 
20,000| May | 1383) 
78,000| Oct... 1873| 
700,000| Aug. 1830) 
1,059,000] Meh | 1830) 
18.750|Oct.. 1882 
90,000 July 1879| 
20, 000 July | 1882! 
565,000' Dec, | 1842 
240,000 Jan, | 1883 
225,000 May | L838 
215, 00 Aug | 1882 
25. 000 July | L879 
2,400,000 Apl. | L883 
39,090 Aug. | 1881 
4,925,000 ay | 1°83 
995,090 July | | 1832 
.-y 000 July | 11888 
21,000 Jun. | 188% 
30,090 Dec. | 1882 
12,000 ..... | 1882 
132,000 Jan | 1883 
654,000 July | 882 
151,000 July 1882 
3,570,900, Feb. | 1883 
4,§ -909| July may 
8,975,087 Ma 
*'52/000| May (1331 
9; 000) Dew| {1882 
575,009 Nov | | 1881 
100,000} Dec. |18>2 
25, 7000} Jan. | 1883 
4,460.000| July | 1860 
7,590! Apl .| 1453 
1,435,308) Apl.. 183% 
*60,000| Apl. | L883 
102,000 Jan, | 1871 
chiock aaese a. |1882 


50,090 Aug |1881 
27,990 Mech | 1883 
4,000' Mch 1882 
40,0 0 Jan, )1881 
4,175,000 Jun. | 1883 
. "155,900 Nov |1881 
| 399,000 Dec. |L882 
May |1883,  .25/ 100,000 Nov |18$1 
eMac best hnebe 1,250,000 Apl. {1882 
<teedbben dupeses 75,000 Jun. | L883 
Sesciokees bi ente 38,250 ApL. bee 





























5,009,000 200,000 


35 | 
12)000,00°|12 9,000) 10015,358,000) Feb. |18$2| 1.05) 2,184,000 Aug.|1871) 1°50 


5,001 », 000) 200, 000 25 


Quotations of these stoc ks will be found in S. F., San Francisco ; 


FINANCIAL. 





Gold and Silver Stocks. 
NEw YORK, Friday Evening, June 29. 


The mining market this week has been in a rather 
demoralized condition. B 


and prices generally have been weak. 


usiness has been very dull, 


stocks, such as Horn-Silver, Eureka, Navajo, 





paid $275,009 in eleven divi: lends, and the Terra $75, 9”). 





Se BLS eeEL SLES be ntaeeee Oct.. | 1883 
iat ne aie Be sas 149,000 Apl. see 








aos gM tebecan 4,600 Sept 1881) 1.00 | 122). 





B., Soston ; ; and P., eee tables. E are British mines. 


etc., hae shown some ‘strength. Eastern Oregon 
continues to be actively dealt in at strong prices. 
The dealings in Sonora have not been as large as 
usual, but the price continues to decline. Robinson 
has been very actively dealt in at very irregular 
prices. We giveasummary of the market below- 
The total number of mining shares sold at ail the Ex- 


A few | changes aggregates 138,740 shares, as against 169,048 


last week. 














































1,100,000) Jun. |1883| 20 6) 2.95)-.....|"3 8,60) BP ES wlteaee 

















































¢ Tals company, as ths Western, up to Ds2>m.: r32r LOba, 1331, paid $1, 475, 000. 


Divident shares sold, 56, 040. 


~The Comstock shares hn “en oset and weak. 
California has been weak, owing to an assessment 
just levied, and has sold from 27@17c., with a small 
business. Consolidated Virginia was quiet and steady 
at 50c. Sierra Nevada declined from $4.40@$3.35 
@$3.50, under a business of 930 shares. Union Con- 
solidated was quiet and steady, selling at $5. Ophir 
sold at $2.75. Consolidated Imperial sold to the 
extent of 500 shares at 7@6c. Sutro Tunnel had 
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ASSESSMENTS. | 















































































































































































SHARES 
wae HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES PER SHARE AT WHICH SALES WERE 
NAME oo LOCATION OF CAPITAL Gave § 
anaes STOCK. Number. | Par a —_ Date and amount per 
Value.| ,*¢ share of last. June 23. | June 25. | June 26. | June 27. 
to date. 
Bal te} Beh) Ete. 1...) &. 
Si TS Fs CN oo vninsicenss | accssccccess, V ccccccesanslvd antovlocacsegass Jereseree seelesseesleceers secdeleoasesh case | aeos, Lacock once Pace Le: | vase [ceva | cece Pesce [eo scncscesess ance 
9) Albion, &. L...02+e0ce Nevada.... | $15,000,000 150,000} $100 | $547,500/March.. .| 1888) .50 pale eh, eae Waleed Ne ewe h deka Laeeu caaw ih eeecll tude eaee Rasdance aahae S. F. 
8|Allones, Cr serececeeee Michigan. | 2,000,000 80,000} 25 200,000 January .. 1883}...... | aliecenlfsens: f smeel dens |) same: Srocan/ Pace udsianlbocee [wines Pnidedweacasees B. 
ail pe See. G. 8.. _—. waeeaee isons 100 420,000 — 1882) .50 owe di aD cars baede |-cnss Posse Pesmnbane [dad bees Deas Psene Ivedeaaeancenes . > 
sas weaneee ta oar a evada.... 0,080,06 ee LP, 
8 Alta: Rentanas: S.L. | Montana. . 5,000,000 MN OD Eivesd scent sneccchencdstn cecctarssae h (Oh idcen Ecckcelces Ream Ecce Laven! s@bicdecacte Pescwfesccedicvoe P > SRSoexe 
7\American Flag, 8...|Colorado.. 1,250,000 | ee rr Ge OM Oe ee ace aback Et cgoeticase deuce t aeue Ruede Brcuteascccrieeh aatend 
8|Barcelona, G.........|Nevada... 5,000,000 200,000; 25 }; * = j...... 
sxc scvclisiasesscuac) | oseekead Koel .<t0ensccemectoaccetechesssasacetlnesese 
10|Bear Creek.......... California 300,000 TE Pecncvies atelates oe 
PA ccasacs.<ceseslasaca. espee | osavernskegn | eebccseracssledecnkeshacadegsees 
12|Bechtel Con.,G..... California 10,000,000 ee ee ee 1 Se OOD Oe eR B.S dund PesmeD adee Deseo <ac Paeos t @eclheca ecccau- steccaa 
13] Best & Belcher, G. S.|Nevada.... | 10,080,C60 en en te cid axel MOU!” SE OME. vas lansccPccac' Pd ww Picuce | awe | cane ft aaa Pesce Pesce beces Leas: Brasiwandoncencd 
14| Big Pittsburg, s. L..|Colorado.. | 20,000,000 SS Lvtccsccnensbccuasuteceeen E MMEaas uN dccat case Mexce L ddao Paaee P acon | <eew Prcees p van hice «Pf aaee Pxadanea! aaacan 
15| Black Jack, G. ......|California 250,000 ES 0 iacisthigit hn enl cacciesRacacn Ghatount PPM cacclc ca coN esiie hl doas 0 “oan Rina dade Biadaelhl cad Peawd Ee. <Ececer Reateas aanenes 
16|Bonanza Chief ... |Montana . 1,006,000 SORE) | eee dees 6 OM en se oe Boa Nl eene Bada decwe Paseo E Salew. Enativandonondas 
17|Bonanza King, G. s..|California ay *000,000 OP! Ee ctenenstowcceelaacameh UEMEaGes. chee ol coset ccun t asex loess Vacua PecesP acu iccee beder— .« [scecscseaueca 
18\Bondholder _. ......|\Colorado . 500,000 Se ets. yt iene pe CRT NERS I Rect TE cf UR os: Wace [oso Poses Wiccan bases, Pasco Reaaercn, eaten 
19|Boston Con., G ..... California 10,000, "000 100; nt: ere, | ee ob Sree 8 ME eho Boao Bas Pecaall cc sacs bee (heed Pace Read Pacacea enccese 
a asus n I Boch tacdaes hs diets ueumeslcecacescl we doreseloatcocesacest ccccatiossvee U “MMEocccclsccs:th cece: Lasou'l decet soce | vided] scca Pecan Pacce Pecsah wane. Pacncsecccateaall watas 
21| Bradshaw, S........ Arizona... 2,259,000 ME, SI tdicevnccsclececnteuuescisonacsbeneies | MUD cons Picasa ccxc Pads bcess Pesce, Gl “AE ass Diaccs Pesce Paces &  — Seepaeces 
22|\Buckeye............. Colorado... 2,000,006 DE MT Piveceases wnlacconssonece |, MeN aces: [ass eh doen [tess] acoe] onaelP suas Peace Paeeaip. ase [cove Poses faanseesescxenpicessas 
23 - NINE RI Slee ht a ee Bo oc wi dacs Sainccas Rcvecdc oo maont h AMM at lrocc dk occc, NeewOcih ccc Powse Ponce leas: Loree Passe Places occa xwecabascacacePoaa e 
24| Bull-Domingo, s. L..|Colorado.. 10,000,000 IE POE i es Bie) | loaxcnc (MEMEO SEL dl ae, Bocce aa Blaawa Mragxarl wade Reeactiaane Paced (ened! Bedgoas tae Maaaind 
25/ Bullion, G. S......... Nevada.... | 10,000,000 100,000 
26|\Bye and Basie cin Arizona... 1,000,000 Pe Se Cle cc ccke Wgguretsscce tice Tiara dhalde Reuse a Pwses bance Piccew E condi l edes\Eowce Picexe "ineas oso" aucecnanande 
27|\Calaveras, G......... California £00,000 ME Tare Get ek te gee Eo epee Pacis. Rc possea. vibe Bh oS. owecibocss Pac 'codeden: aap actees 
rr Ct covet cic due eke aE coeg ich isaes Gseuieowonatdedsstuxanusteswens st «Me siceutsens oh Gea: Eh deve Pesan: Pdides DR «cae Licance lb ecanh eica Paves hccca Excccs  stesngall edewas 
29|Caledonia, 8B. H., G.|Dakota.... | 10,000,000 Sees SO tA ek BOON EOL Oe choc a ccec Panes Pesscdiccce Pose [icccef MOBeces'Peace(Pcsce fb ##§§§ WCE awess 
30|Catskill, s......... .|Nevada.... 1 $500,000 BE UE Eixicdcescealacs’ secsawclonccdstegeresll MBeca. toc ol acc Roast P dicell scan | csce Paseo Patan Lscce Lresse,[ ence Poawase swatesep waneee 
81|Central Arizona, s.|Arizona... 10; 000; 000 100,000 
32 a: Recasackew: 60k EDO coche iaees) Madasteachecd acsescelancencidiulotensdedaetestscscuctaceses. Gilcces Pioveut.cl onl easel diex | seat cane besectPaesed cece | << |) caee [oesandénqancaah ectone 
33|Cherokee, G........ -|California 1,500,000 I 2 MO Eeccaneccanlassduunsdee>fensncals ade. 1 MM wias tnasastesoct acco Desay Peacn | GORRdece Rick aPeousPeccebece | |§  Setireisccs 
SA: Bacces ass0ee Nevada... Sa «| een) De) Serene...) SOE «OO er a Bb cic esc E cone: PdaacE sacdll core h weve! ace. ence heduscsdecuasys 
SE's. scab iane chanaseecanans T dchaabinesnAs ll Semadesonens see seclececee coclecccccccccseleccceeiecsess | SO} .00} .08! .09).... | .08)... | .00) 08) 22) .10) to) .... | = 4,000) ...... 
36|Colorado Central, s.|\Colorado.. 3,000,000 ME SINE cas ceraclsc av cacn Bian heabccacde, hi aacs Lacie ot dae. | adda 1 cecal voles! Rdacs coda daaae! 8 aevciP aeae'| sane \Rcawsdaaees esae eau 
87|Columbia Con., G. s.|Nevada. .. 5, 000; 000 100,000 Ke doesn © EME cae alesas <1 cbenE cdes.)-cene fcsce | aces | Cane. | cans) cee | Kase | cade sedacnetsd seal goes 
48|Con. Imperial, G. s.| Nevada. .., |» 50,000,000 500,000 _ eee +00) ..00- 
89\Con. Pacific, G...... California 6,000,000 60,000 Cenc) SOE RE ocak ene doce 1 cone. bond Bocce funds Piaccaf eacsb sate Lense [anmgeweoncsacs 
40|Crescent, 8. L........ Colorado.. 8,000,000 300,000 te ceececcccelececoefe oe | BOL... clases elecee of cece | coe | cee | coee | coe | cone | cone | eves | ce [eccceceeee oe 
41|Crowell, G......... .|North a. 500,000 EEL, | A visu suncepabacs, Sksawsuckiessectscusde(tMEIod A atucss oh sace § asec PeacsD asse E asad b cane E-cees l/h suse b <ee ip sas" Didecaqcusea gdh cotacs 
42 Dahlonega, eases Geor, 250,060 | 5228 © Recess cadecheecusatecaes’ tM kccc Vescccl decut cea Renee Eve ob esos Becccl asec bisascEasce — SOB idanene 
43|Dardanelles, G...... Cali Sonia, 1,000,000 EE Se Bidccaveavalcteosaccnccslecssnche ance Giibacc tical ox Gilicucelh iced Pcacall maga accel emus brdecet en. padee-Pratdesncasaucep Jeance 
I Nahas acasts cul cnperascughs: | Mesh sic cwee | dentddede anlaceicncslens® cece) waxevasecsioccceatasecos | QP. CUB accs | Ronsc 4 occo cows GER nce bcsce case MGR CR WAGs... 
45|Dunderberg, s....... Colorado.. 1,500,000 150,000 
46|Durango, G..........|Colorado.. 500,000 500,000 
47|Eastern Orego: ‘ ad | cegene Wedee | cneatevenses 
SE cs Bin voces LO s: | osecccevacce | ecccececdeee 
49|Empire, s Fa 100,000 
59|Enterpris SS na vamcves dae i6coousuncaos 
51|Exchequer.. Nevada... 150,000 
52|Fannie Barret, RI sl sas cacenven | acccewncnssd 
53|Globe Copper. VEIN ots ehicnins ncau tl cusnbacaeund 
54|Gold Placer, G . |Colorado.. 5,000,000 200,000 
55|Goodshaw, G ‘.|California | 10, O06, ‘000 100,000 
56|Granville, G. ..|North Car. 300; 000 300,000 
57|Harlem M. £3 RII bvcdrcn susan b decconaevces 
58|/Harshaw, s. Arizona... 10,000,000 100,000 
59| Head Center, | 8 Arizona... 5,000,000 200,000 
60| Hortense, s.... Colorado... 2,000,000 | t ‘ 
. 6l| Julia, a. s.. Nevada.... | 11,000,0u0 110,000 5 
os porornn é s bw ormes . 10,300,000 | = = 421,200 August....| 1877) 
rosse, G.. olor; iy 
61| Leviathan, s Nevada.... | 10, 0002000 100,000! 100 
65|Lucerne, s.. Colorado.. 5,000, 000 500,000 10 | 
66| Mariposa pref., .|Catifornia 5, 000; 000 50,000; 100 /|1,687,500| December. 
67 “ 2 aes, a. a 10s 000, oe 100,000} 1,975,100| February... mwas 
68|May Belle, G......... alifornia ( 0, 100,000} S4, December. 
69| Mayflower, S........|Colorado . | 16,000,000 100,000 | 
'70|Mexican, G. ..|Nevada.... 10,000,000 100,800 
71 Michoacan SN cis « 2 niudne ene . S mncaimenenen 
72|Miner Boy, G. s. L...|\Colorado.. 5,000,000 500,000 
. rere Nevada .. 5,000,000 200,000 
74,Mono,G. ........ ....|California 5,000,000 5v,000 
75|Moose Silver, s...... Colorado.. 3,000,009 300,000 
'%6 Moulton, G.S........ Montana.. 0,000,000 000 
Pe Nl ace sconce: || Shacesianees; V cnossncaea ye 
?8|North Standard,G@ |California 10, 000,000 100,000 
79|North Horn-Sil., s. L| Utah...... | ..... a tpinile 400,000 
80|Noonday..... ....... California 600,000 60, 
81/Old Seponien, c....|Arizona... 3,000,000 300,000 
82\Oriental.............. Nevada.... 2,000,000 200,000 
83/Oriental & Miller, s.|Nevada...- | 10,000,000 400,005 
84|/Overman, G.S....... Nevada.... | 11,520,000 115,200 
85|Parnell....... ix wee envecesniek L Seeweencias 3 ataaweaenees 
DG. oo o5s* visccescs Nevada. 10,200,000 112,000 
87 7m MDI ias aa ckiee -, eeakee fh ONensenestew ll jaecacasenes 
88 pappebannock. Gi. 1 VRUIER 4... | scccccancces 250,000 
89| Red Elephant ‘|Colorado . 500,000 500,000 
yo|Retort M. & M. Go..|Colorado. | ..........0. | ceseceeceeee 
91\San Pedro, G. 8.1L ..|New Mex. | 122..2.227: 400,000 
92|Silver Cliff, s ....... Colorado . | *”5,006,000 200,000 
93/Silver Islet.......... Canada.... 1,/90,0C0 40,000 
94|Sonora Con.......... Me 6! ceca: Sac: Saf Gauevaneracs 
¥5|South Bodie, G...... California | ............ “100, 000 
96|South Bulwer, @ ../California | 10,00,000 100, "000 195, 1000|May... 22. | .2E 
a = ~. cawasenee —— 10,000,000 100,000] 100 January ..| 1883} .05 
8|Sou BOING. ...00%5 MECN 50), Coaeon! I sitenvareeced eee ca] ccccvcccccclecccce|eccece | DS] coc. | coos | cove | eves | coon | cece levee 
99|State Line, a 1, s..|Nevada.. . 200,000 200,000 
100) “ No.2,5s..........|Nevada... 5,000,000 20:7,000 
101; “ .| Nevada... 5,000,000 20,000 
102} * 4 Nevada... 5,000,000 200,000 
103; “ Nos. land 4, cs: 1isscoxcoaaeas Biss Saveshatvan 
104] “ Nos. Zand 8,s..|Nevada...| ..........0. | cecceceeceecesecenee 
105|Sullivan, G. s. L....|Maine..... 500,000 100,000 
106|Sutro Tunnel........|Nevada...| ............ PE csescal So vdsexcscescebetavechiescan PAM) GRE OE? GOEL cROisecnsel «ses 
107|Taylor-Plumas.. PMR es ele nee 
108)Tioga, G........ ..|California | 10,000,000 100,000} 100 285,000 ae. 1Hs3! -10 
100 Pusearora, Ss. a a. 10.000. poo 100, a 10 110, 00v| October. . | 1881) 15 
Bh, B.rcccce oo Olorado. | 5: 500,0! PE . © he seve scaleceeuelsesces 
111]Union Con., @s.....:|Nevada...| 10,000,000 100,000} 100 1,620, 000] May... 7! 1883 50 
oes ee | gee) ee i | 
114| Washington. ... :{/Arizona...| — 2,000,000 200,00] — 10 
115) Whalen Copper..... Nevada... 2'500,000 100,000 25 
Se ONG. cic ccal scecsuceisee Nisseceaceace ACR ATG ERENCE as Vel aaeade DALE SER Gus eines 
117) Willshire............ California 250,000 50,000 5 





























1d, *, aoe. S. Silver. L. Lead. C. Copper. * Non-assessable. + Stocks quoted on S. F. San Francisco; B., Boston; P., Philadelphia. Non-Dividend shares sold, 82,700. Total shares 
gO inf 








an active business at steady prices; it sold from 19@| Leadville sold at 56c., with one transaction. Little | business. Standard was quiet and strong, selling 
2l1c. Chief was quiet and a little weak, selling from | from $6.63@$7. Bulwer has been weak, under mod- 
The Leadville stocks record a moderate business at | 57@58c. Little Pittsburg declined from its strong | erate transactions, selling from 85@75c. Good- 
steady prices. Amie was quiet and a little weak, | prices of last week, selling from $1.10@99c., with a|shaw sold at 4c., and North Standard sold at 10c. 
selling from 18@16c. Chrysolite was steady at $1.15, | fair business. Climax showed a little strength and| The favorites of the Tuscarora stocks were strong, 
the sales amounting to 300 shares. Dunkin sold at | activity ; it sold from 8@13c. while the low-priced stocks were generally weak. The 
20c., and Hibernia at 4c. Iron Silver hadasmall| The Bodie stocks were quiet at weak prices. Bodie | business done in them was small. Belle Isle 
business at steady prices, selling from $3@2.95.!Consolidated sold from $1@98c. with a smallihad a fair business at irregular prices, selling 
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from 50@60@54c. Navajo showed  consider- 
able strength, selling from $2.35@$4.15, with 
a small business. Independence was quiet 


and strong, selling at $1. Grand Prize has 
levied an assessment of twenty-five cents, and was, 
in consequence, quite weak,selling from 30@12@16c., 
with small transactions. Argenta was quiet and 
weak, declining from 30@20c. Elko Consolidated 
has been active and weak, selling from 31@20c 

In the miscellaneous list, Alice was quiet and steady 
at $2.50. Caribou was steady at 13c., the transac- 
tions being small. Eureka Consolidated has been 
very strong, under a small business, selling from 
$4.90@$8. Horn Silver has gained some strength, 
under a fair business, and has sold from $6.63 
@ $7.75 @ $7.50. Northern Belle was quiet 
and strong to-day, selling from $6.88@$7. The com- 
pany has passed its usual monthly dividend. Ontario, 
with a small business, has been irregular, selling from 
$2614@$27@$264%. Robinson Consolidated records 
an active business at irregular prices ; it sold from 
50@61@56c., the business aggregating 15,200 shares. 
Sierra Grande was active and irregular, selling from 
$1.20@$1.45@$1.25. Silver King had a small busi- 
ness at steady prices, selling at $10.25. Stormont 
was quiet and strong, selling from 20@40c. 

Alta-Montana has been quiet and weak at 2c. 
Bradshaw sold at 31@30c., with small transactions. 
Caledonia sold at 85c. Central Arizona was quiet and 
steady, selling from 27@30c. Decatur had a small 






















































































business at steady prices, selling at 5@4c. Durango 
sold at 7@6c., the business being small. Eastern 





Oregon was active and strong, selling from 48 
@57c., the transactiors aggregating 10,900 shares. 
Harlem was quiet and steady at $1.40. Oriental & 
Miller sold at 1l5c. with a small business. Rappahan- 
nock sold from 9@7c. Sonora Consolidated had an 
active business at weak prices ; it sold from 23@18@ 
19c. Parnell is the name of a new stock dealt in for the 
first time this week ; it was quiet and irregular at 45 
@42@44c. The property of the company consists of 
twelve mining claims located on London Mountain, 
Mosquito District, Park County, Colorado, and is on 
the same mineral lode as the London Mining Com- 
pany’s property, which has proved quite valuable. 
PIPE LINE CERTIFICATES. 

The petroleum market opened very dull this week ; 
and up to Thursday, the fluctuations were of a very 
quiet character, with a tendency to lower prices. On 
Thursday, there was an active spurt in the market, 
and the price closed stronger than for some days 
past. To-day, the price bas been gtrong and the mar- 
ket active. 

The news from the oil districts states that on Mon- 
day last the new Grandin No. 9 well was yielding 225 
barrels a day, the Balltown No. 3 was flowing at the 
rate of twenty barrels an hour, and the Porcupine 
No. 6, after being torpedoed, was flowing at 
the rate of 150 barrels. Thursday, it was 
reported that the production of the Balltown Dis- 
trict for the last twenty-four hours was 2504 bar- 
rels from twenty-two producing wells, against 2931 
barrels on last Friday. There are six wells drill 
ing and eleven rigs up and building in this district. 
With no permanent increase reported in the pro- 
ductiveness of the oil regions, the pipe line runs con- 
tinue to exceed the deliveries, and to June 26th the 














































































































































































































figures are: Runs, 1,700,847 barrels; average per 
day, 65,417; deliveries, 1,534,222; average, 
50,009 ; = excess runs, 166,625 barrels ; 
average per day, 6408 barrels. To-day’s 








reports state that Balltown No. 7 well is flowing 80 
barrels from the top sand ; but owing to disputed 
ownership, it will nut be opened at present. It is now 
stated that the monthly report will be more favorable 
than was expected, and that it will show a marked 
decline in developments. There are now only eight 
wells drilling in and around the Cooper tract, and the 
production is dropping rapidly. 

The following table gives the quotations and sales 
at the New York Mining Stock and National Petro- 
leum Exchange : 


























































































































Opens. Highest. Lowest. Closing. Sales. 

June 23 ...$1.16% $1.16% $1.1516 $1.15%6 1,438,000 
25... 11st 1.16% “1.1516 1.16 1°495,000 

26... 11654 1.16% 1.1555 1.15% 1,142,000 

27... 1158, 116ig 115ig 115% '786'000 

28... 11g 1.17% 1.15% 1.178% 2,423'000 

29°77) 1.188% 1183¢ 11784 111784 2'226'000 

i Re ke 9,510,000 

DIVIDENDS. 











The Lexington Mining Company, of Montana, has 
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declared a dividend (No. 1) of twenty-five francs per 
share, payable July Ist, at the office of the Crédit 
Mobilier, 15 Place Vendéme, Paris, France. 

The Oxford Gold Mining Company, of Nova Scotia, 
has declared a dividend of five per cent on the capital 
stock, payable June 25th. 
DIVIDENDS PAID BY MINING COMPANIES DURING THE MONTH 


OF JUNE, AND FROM JANUARY 1ST, 1883. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 


STORIA, B.....0000-0 cece 
Hecla,s....... 
Henriett, s ... 
Holyoke. G.... 
Homestake, G .. 
Hope, Ss. c. L.... 
Horn-Silver, s. L 


Q., quicksilve er. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINING STOCK “QUOTATIONS. 
Daily Range of Prices for the Week. 


Atlantic, c 
Bassick,s .... Doe 
A re Cal.. 

Boston & Montana,G.... 
Bulwer Consolidated,@.. | 
California, G 
Calumet & Hecla, c 
Carbonate Hill, s 
Castle Creek, G 
Catalpa, s 
Central, c 
Christy, s s. 
Colorado United, 's. 
Contention, s 
Con. Gold M. Co. of Ga... 
Copper Queen, c 
Cosmopoiitan. 
Crescent, c 
Deadwood-Terra, G. 
Father de Smet, 6 


stew eee tate ences 















| wa = . 
5 ; 1} 
= E o Ss. 
em ws =o 
° bs a s 
Z eS SA 
s co o 
3 * a 9 
8 ‘a ZB 
4 iv od 
EEN <2 /ablekaneencaadn $80,000 
..|Colo. $100,000; 200,000 
pee ete 6,0U0 
BU . cicl ess sesaxeun 10,000 
SO ee 20,000 
EANMEAD) i 5as4 ss esen>= Sse 7.500 
ER cua lve > emeneee 1,600,000 
Colo. 10,000 50,000 
.. Idaho 3,000 18,000 
EEG evciale<aunesose5'e 30,000 
NS cing lvk once sees 60,000 
IRR Gol ca cauwceanee 6,000 
PENG S56. Lives ccauman 16,750 
eo 62,500, 375,000 
4,000 24,000 
PEMMEIESS nak hss shenreesbe | 250,000 
SEeNe ck 5s8 ess neeeeaae 50,000 
; = | 50,000; 100,000 
IRIE iccsedotacesn> wean 20,000 
= 60,000 
7,500 











Indian Spring Drift....... hs Aeehesneemeees 
Sno SIVOP, B. fe... 5 sosee9 (Colo. | 100, 000) 200,0.0 
Jocuistita, 8.............. IMGKIOO ...)..22.+20--00 100,000 
IS Bio sascenxeesuest ST css | 3,000! 18,000 
Leadville Consolidated, s.|Colo .....|......+.+++- 40,000 
SE eae re BW. oo Uecancwabehkue 125,000 
Northern Belle, s....... ee” alsexeehe™ 100,000 
[DUA Mic cn-050navcen NON 5 Auwcwacnseeen 75,000 
Osceola Consolidated, c..|Mich.....|......-..++. 50,000 
Oxford, G@ .. ......2. +0008 = | 5,000 20,000 
Prussian, s. L. Pa Lc hc baneeanaken 15,000 
ee SD. cclinases<senee 240,000 
Richmond, s. L.... .... Wine tenisen ce weeent 202,500 
San Francisco, ee [A coksesles seecewee 2,500 
Shoshone, G... ........... SND. 5 haswonssrnnsw 6,000 
Sierra Buttes, G.......... Sc.) i Aivesescn anne 30,625 
Sierra Grande,s.......... New Mex.|............ 400,000 
SVE IRE, Be... sn ccesccee SS 25,000 150,000 
SS ee SERED ss eccliseVenseew es 9,v00 
Standard Cons., G. ...... TOOL sscese 25,000} 150,000 
WOGRE WEOOK.. ... wscesoes RU cbs isseksees eon 50,000 
True Fissure, G. 8. L...... Utah..... 37,500 75,000 
United Gregory, G........ OR: nenndsce san eaoee 12,000 
501,750/$5,468,625 
G., gold. S., silver. C., copper. L., lead. N., nickel. 


























June June June}: June ; June ; June 











CLOSING QUO LATIONS. 





NAME OF 
CoMPANY. 

22. s. 
BU. 3. cn siscsesdoncs soles « lee 
ROAR occu uacns 134' 134 
Ss occas 0 | BE 
Bechtel seen bchosnd. cchvers.ss 
Belcher.... ......| 1%) 1% 
Belle Isle......... -45 .45 
Best & wesenmgaieel 44) 4% 
Bodie.. 1 x4 
Bullion ... Sieat cans Seas 
California 20 | 20 | 
Chollar.... 3% 2%) 
Con. Virgin -50 50 | 
Crown Point. 136, 14! 
BBED COIS ncccscchesccs | 0s selfs 
Eureka Cons..... 5 | 6 
Exchequer .......|.-... .25 
Gould & Curry... 2 & 
Grand Prize .. ..| .25 | .2 d 
Hale & Norcross.|.. .... 536) 
Independence....| .35 |...... 
Martin White b> eeenlaseewe 
Mexican...... ... 2 | 2% 
DD. cesses satuel <0 eel «0200s 
Mount Diablo ....}.. | 3 
SS Sar 214) 
Northern Belle... 656) 
North Belle Isle..} .45 |...... | 
ee 234 2%) 
PPORRNODE .. ns5 sss Bdowaas ]¥d saendsens 
POM ccs cene 14 
OS ae 2 21 
Scorpion... one sa ee 
Sierra Nevada.. 35, 
Silver King.......].--. | 103% 
BORD s 50s co vees .40 | seeces é 
Union Cons....... 454; 434 
Wales Cons... ...}-.. . sal sass 
Yellow Jacket... 334| 334 











25, | 26. 27. 28. 
i 2 
sb” | 5 Pi 
aad aaa 
.45 45 | “al — 
444| 4 4\¢ 
1*) 7 90%) .90 
20 5°'| :10 | :10 
3% 3.) 2% 3 
os 50 | ou *. 
1 1%) 4 4 
pe 25 7 25 
74| 6 
~ 204 20 a 
2341 2%4| 2 24 
05° | .10| .10| .10 
6%] 6%) 5% 6% 
65 .70 1 .85 
6%) «6 5 5 
34| 3 2%| 2% 
234, 3 4%) 3% 
6%} 634] 644] 654 
sae 5) Oe Ass cave 
234] 234) 2 2 
1%] 194) 344] 144 
24) 2 1%; 1% 
derail aac 
SCE as oko oe aE 
BOT a la oareed ocs.c6 
5] 45K] 4 
Sar ee ee 


Copper and Silver Stocks. 


Reported by C. H. Smith, 15 Congress street, Boston, 
Stock Broker and Member of the Boston Mining and Stoc«x 
Exchanges. 


Boston, June 28. 


The market for copper stocks continues to rule ex- 

















decline later to 62\¢c. 
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tremely dull and inactive, the sales for the week 
hardly amounting to a respectable day’s work in 
ordinary times. There is no pressure to sell stock, 
neither are there any orders to buy, and consequently 
business lags, and brokers’ commissions are few and 
far between. Calumet & Hecla sold at $242, at 
which price any offered is taken. Quincy declined 
from $49@#48, while Osceola advanced from $1944¢@ 
$21, but subsequently declined to $20, at which it is 
freely offered. There were no sales of Franklin, and 
only 200 shares of Pewabic sold at $344@$3,%,, buyer 
60. The latest report from the Pewabic is to the 
effect that a mass of copper of about twenty-five tons 
was thrown into the opening last week. At the 
Quincy, the stamp-mill has resumed operations, and 
the product for June will be fully up to the average 
output. 

The silver stocks are more active, and at the Min- 
ing Exchange, there seems to be a revival of the old- 
time vigor under the lead of Bowman Silver Mining 
Company, which is the card now, and which fluctu- 
ates enough to satisfy the most ardent speculator. 
The stock closed last week at 42c., from which it de- 
clined to 27c. Subsequently it advanced again to 
39c., closing yesterday quite strong at 37@38c. 
This morning, a flood of stock a on the market 
sent the price back again to 27@28 The desire 
on the part of the shorts to cover oaadienaas the 
market, and it closed quite steady at 31@32c. 
Massachusetts & New Mexico, which has been dull 
and inactive at 7c., also felt the influence of the 
better market, and advanced to 9c., at which 
price about 20,000 shares were marketed. The pros- 
pects of the company are more encouraging, and it is 
quite reasonable to expect the stock to advance to 
much higher figures. Catalpa has been fairly active; 
advancing during the week from 60@671/c., with a 
Sullivan sold at $1@$2. 
Silver Islet declined to $3; and San Pedro sold at 
40c. 

3P.M.—The market was dull this afternoon.. A 
single share of Calumet & Hecla sold at $240. San 
Pedro declined to $3214. Franklin, $10 bid. Pewabic, 
$344 bid. Quincy offered at $48. Atlantic offered at 
$12, no bid. Osceola offered at $20. Huron, $114 
bid. National, $14, bid. Silver Islet, $3 bid. Sulli- 


van, $114¢@$1%. San Pedro, 30c. bid. Bonanza, 
$214 @ @$214. 





BULLION MARKET. 





New York, Friday Evening, June 29. 
' The rise in the exchanges in India, which caused 
the recent advance in silver in London, has been lost 
within a few days, and the market has receded, as 
shown by the figures of the annexed table, and may 
be regarded as in suspense for the present. 

















London Re London. | N. Y. 
DatTE. |—-—-——|——-—- —| DaTE —-—|— -— 
Pence. Cents Pence. | Cents. 
June 23 5034 eens June 27|50% 11034 
25'50 11-16 |11034 28/50 7-16 1103g 
26 50° 8- 16 110% 29 50 7 16 — 


Bullion Receipts at New y nt. ny wives re. 
ceived from the mines at the various offices in this city 
during the week ended June 29th, as compiled from 
various sources, amounted to $138,500, as against 
$131,000 reported for the previous week. The receipts 
from January Ist, 1883, to date are $5,830,213.53. 


Exports and Imports of Gold and Silver at New York. 


EKxports. 
Week ended June 23d..........- e200 coos $351,100 
Corresponding week last year.......... ee. 1,447,052 
Since January Ist, 1883............ Rey) "405, "704 
Corresponding period errr 34, 293, 437 
Imports. 
Week ended June 23d........ccccssseecees $104,240 
Corres) pes week last year............. 46,764 
Since January Ist, 1883................ au 6,892,465 
Corresponding per ‘iod last ME iB noxosaesne 1,915,406 


Foreign Bank Statements.—The governors of the 
Bank of England, at their regular weekly meeting, 
made no change in the bank’s minimum rate for dis- 
count, and it remainsat 4 per cent. During the week, 
the bank gained £346,000 bullion, and the proportion 
of its reserve to its liabilities was raised from 41 to 
41 5-16 per cent, against 43 per cent at this date 
last year. June 28th, the bank made a further gain 
of £75,000 bullion on balance. ‘The weekly state- 
ment of the Bank of France shows losses of 1,154,- 
000 francs gold and 1,144,000 francs silver. 
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June 22. June 23. 


All — 


Bonanza D.!. 
Bowman Sil! 
Bruns. Ant..| .....]...... 
Bulwer... .o.Jrccecclece oo | 
California..|.... . aka we peat: 
CO Oe BEB Nev iccelecescths 

Catalpa. 
Central Ariz)... 


Co. Virginia! 
Copper F’ll 
Copperop.. shane heels 
ee ee 

“*Cusi” 
POR cc ccclesics o0hs secshecosss 
MGR MDineS ls. ce selocs: ce § 





POD CID onc eolecca calecs Rok ote 


Douglas.....|...... 
Duncan.. 
Dunkin... 
Empire .. .|... 
Eureka Con.}.. 
Franklin... .| 
Hancock G. 
Harshaw.. 
Huron.. wor cclece. co] cos celeccsce 
Independ’ce - Pe eeu e 

TGIRR QR. oh ices cstaces obs 





Mammoth .. 
Mass.& N.M. 
BEAM. won cslecee oe 
Napa soe 
National.. siete 
North. belle . va 
Ontario. 
Osceola. 
Penn-Breck. 
Pewabic ... 
Pine ‘Tree.. 
Piymouth..,. .. 








San Pedro. 2:12.12! wad 


SER OMMNR Ss oboe spice cclias acl owe aetacoss 


S’ra Grande,. ....|.. 
Silver Islet..| 
Silver King. 
Simpson Gd!,,., 
So. Pacific..|. .. 


"ot 06) ‘es ise seer eeleses welee ovale. 
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Standard.... 


ieee | Bh ume sees sfeceecc[er ce cfersece 
21 


Sutro Tun.. 
Sycamore... 

Twin Lead.. 
Vizina. 














MINES. 


States. 











a ere ree Mont as 
*Alta-Montana, G. L. S 
*Belmont. 
Bodie, G.s 
Bodie Tunnel, G............. , 
CHOMANER BIE. GO. -<-.cccccce} “* |}. 
*Boston & Montana, G 
*Central Arizona, s 
*Christy, s 
MEMTIROMIO, DB, Te. 560500080 000 
Cons. Bobtail 
*Contention, s.... 
CTI Miss 5 o.s'0..4-a5. 5:0 0010's: 00 
WEE Beg. cacnccs acces 
*Deadwood-Terra, G....... ... D 
*Derbec Blue Gravel, a. s. 
Evening Star, s. L 
*Father de Smet, G........... 
*Frisco M. andS, Co.,G.s. L. . 
Gunnell,s 
*Head Center Cons... 
*Head Center and Trang 
*Hecla Cons., G. s 
—* 
*Hope, s ‘ 
Horn- Silver, Bobs 
Idaho, G. 
*Inde ependence, G.s 
Iron Silver, s, L 












ee ere |\Nev 
*Lexington, Ee ae - |Mont 
*Little Pittsburg, Ss. L......... Colo 
*Marguerite, G.............66- |Cal ; 
*Martin White, G.s ........... | Nev 
Mourning Star, 6. D .... ose Colo...|. 
7 ee Mont...|. 
po errr re |Nev 

~~ | ere re = 
*North Belle Isle...... ...... - 
Northern Belle, 8............. - Soe 
TERMINI Be Biscscscccesaccesss |Utab.... ; 
WME MD 5c veneeenaiconces . N.S ase 
WME ons cescacsses ones Is. 4. 
a eS ee il 
I Titi ckadietiocssecass coal 

*Silver Bow, G. s ate 
CN iio caces wancesss%9 

OS Serre: mae 


*Stormont, s 











PUIIONEO, Ge occ ccvccenssceess 

ntic M. and M. Co wahoo 
ME A 605556, oa vsaes oes |Ariz.. 
PTGRIUIEOMO, G. Bases. sercces 
Wyoming ence sans Cal. 
Yellow Jacket,s. ............ Nev 


Total amount of shipments to date 
* Official. 


+ Net value. 
value of lead. G. Gold. S. Silver. 





| 109,629 


¢t Assay value. 
L. Lead 


Ist, 


1883. 


Year from 
Jan. 





$320,419 
$10, 625 
17,775 
100.590 
51,447 

| 199,077 
72,318 
35,845 
92,654 
192,971 
18,723 
383,014 
13,000 
43,572 
120,231 
44,729 
47,061 
153,105 
§77,084 
58,828 
6.865 
18,486 
234,984 





21,377 
5,987 


95.658 
20,073 
19632 

Paceaee 2,983 
76,600 #5321830 

. 1,541 
30, 191 183) 064 


asa $8,684,864 
§ Not including 
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METALS. 





NEw York, Friday Evening, June 29. 
Copper.—Beyond trifling sales of a jobbing char- 
acter, there is nothing to report. 
18}4@18}¢c., and other brands 14@144c. England | 
cables, f. o. b., Chili Bars, £64 10s. ; and Best Selected, | 


£70 ; prices, therefore, being very well maintained | 
there, 


Tin.—Business is picking up. There is a good job- 
bing demand, and the spot stocks are concentrating 
in a few strong hands. We quote spot Straits and 
Malacea, 21\4c.; Australian, 2154@21%c., with sales 
at 215¢c.; Banca, 22¢.; and Lamb & Flag, 213{c. 


Lead.—Our market has remained dull and feature- 
less. Itseems that manufacturers have pretty well 
supplied themselves by purchases for future delivery, 
and the fear is expressed that stocks may accumu- 
late here unduly. The business in Refined lead for the 
year thus far has been exceptionally light in the East. 
Spot lead is freely offered at 4°40c. 


We note sales of about 500 tons of Common and 
some Refined, for August delivery, at 4°40c , 4°42 tc. 
and 4°45c, 


Messrs. John Wahl & Co., of St. Louis, wire us as 
follows to-day : 


Our market is unchanged. We quote refined 4'13c. 
Of Hard lead, there have been no sales ; it is quoted 
nominally at 4°12%4c. Refined is offered at 4°15c. for 
July delivery. 


Messrs. Everett & Post send us the following dis- 
patch : 


There has been considerably wore inquiry for 
both Hard and Soft lead, and though only little busi- 
ness has been done, sellers ask a slight advance. 
Sales aggregate 650 tons of Common and Refined at 
4°15c. and 4:°20c. We close nominally 4°17c. and 
4°20¢. 

Spelter.—The market continues dull, with little 
business transacting. Quotations are nominally 4°50 
@4'60c. for good ordinary Domestic. 


Antimony.—The feeling is a trifle better, notably 
so far as Cookson’s is concerned, which we quote 1014 
@10%c., while Hallett’s is less firm at 91¢@9%ce. 





PHILADELPHIA MINING STOCKS. 


June 23. 
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| IRON MARKET REVIEW. 


NEw YorK, Friday Evening, June 29. 
| American Pig.—Theimprovementin the standard 
| grades of foundry pig noted in our last has gained in 
strength, and the best brands of No. 1 are now held at 
$23@$23.50 for delivery in September and October. 
| We may note, as showing an increasing interest 
in the Metal Exchange, that there were sold there 
to-day 800 tons of No. 1 Pig at $23 and $23 for 
| September delivery, and $2314 for October delivery. 
Furnace agents report sales of upward of 8000 tons, 
the bulk of it Thomas No. 2 and Forge, at $20 and 
$19. The Thomas lron Company now declines to 


sell even to regular customers at former 
figures, and quotes $20 and $22 now for No. 2 and 
No. 1 Foundry. The heroic cure, against 


which there were so many vehement protests, has 
brought a healthier tone into the market much earlier 
than it would have been reached by a lingering period 
| of gradual weeding out of the weak elements. Thus 
far, the improvement is confined to No. 1, which we 


quote $21@$23 good to choice grades, spot 
cash at tidewater. No. 2 is worth $18.50@$20 
and Gray Forge $18@$19.50. Bessemer Pig 


is quiet at $21 asked, foreign cables being 50@5\1s. 
Spiegeleisen is dull and quiet, with quotations at 
$31.50@$32 for 20 per cent, $47@$48 for 40 per 
cent, and $25.50@$26 for 10 to 12 per cent. 

Scotch Pig.—Business here has been of a restricted 
character, though there isa more hopetul feeling, in 
sympathy with the better tone in the bigher gradesof 
American pig. The arrivals continue at the average 
scale, about 1000 tons per week, while freights are 
firm at 7s. 6d. 

At the Exchange, the following cable quotations 
were received yesterday : Coltness, 60s.; Langloan, 
59s. 6d.; Summerlee, 57s. 83d; Gartsherrie, 57s. 6d. ; 
Glengarnodk, at Ardrossan, 54s.; and Eglinton, at 
Ardrossan, 48s. Warrants to-day were 47s. We quote 
bere, all ex ship, Coltness, $24@$24.50 ; Langloan 
$24; Summerlee, $23.50@$24; Gartsherrie, $23.50 
@$24 : Glengarnock, $22 ; and Eglinton, $21 

Rails.—During the week, one order has been placed 
of 10,000 tons at $37.50 at mill, and another order 
for the same amount is on the market, both we under- 
stand, for fall and early winter delivery, for which 
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$37.50@$38 may be considered the ruling quotation, | the mills is satisfactory, and a busy summer is as- 
though some buyers seem unwilling to go so high.|sured. Inquiries for a few large lots are on the mar- 
For summer delivery, a few small lots may be placed | ket, but will not be placed until after next week. 
at $38@$38.50 at mill. Eugland cables £4 15s.@ Sheet-Iron.—All the sheet-iron manufacturers are 
£4 17s. 6d. busy, and some of them have gathered up enough 
Old Rails.—The market is quiet and dull, with |°Pders to last them over summer. Consumptive 
bids at $21@$21.50 for Ts. requirements are large enough for the capacity, and 
y ic i in about where 
Scrap.—We have no business of consequence to hence makers say that prices will remain abo 


= se < they are. Card rates are 4@41<c., though retail lots 
g 22.50@$2: 
ni - a waning tall ab SOR. Peers ae command a little more. Large orders are taken at 


less. Galvanized is 40 per cent off for best, and 35 
for next best. Shipments for the last few days have 
been unusually large. 

The hardware trade is doing very little at present 
outside of the usual season goods, which are in active 
demand. 

The discounts on wrought pipes are 70 per cent, 
and on tubes, 571¢@60, and large manufacturers 
report business mostly of a retail character. 

Old material is without any activity. Steel rails 
are firm on reported quotations, and, after the turn 
of the season, manufacturers look for large orders for 
winter delivery. Cargo Scrap, $23 ; English Tees, 
$22, without sale ; Double-Heads, $25@$26 ; Selected 
Scrap, $24. 































































Philadelphia. June 29. 


The situation of the Eastern Pennsylvania iron 

trade has not improved during the past week, on ac™ 
count of the closing of the season and the indisposi- 
tion of large buyers to enter into any contracts for 
summer or fall requirements. There are no special 
causes depressing the market, but a wholesome con 
servatism prevails in iron-trade circles, growing out 
of the happenings of the past sixty days. Things 
have not gone exactly as was expected. If the neces- 
sary restriction of output takes place, those who stay 
to enjoy the trade will find no trouble in maintaining 
remunerative rates ; but should all conclude to stay 
and divide the business, there will be a vigorous and 
unhealthy competition, which will for a while retard 
demand, rather than stimulate it. The full output in 
the West is the chief disturbing factor in the iron 
trade. The manufacturers of specialties there pos- 
sess some advantages which enable them to crowd 
down the plain bar manufacturers East on prices. 
The fraternal feeling generated in consequence of this 
operation of competitive forces is not overwhelming. 
Leading manufacturers, in summing up the half- 
year’s work, say that, on the whole, it has been as 
good as the average of six or seven years past, and 
that the indications for the midsummer and fall trade 
are satisfactory tothem. There is a fair run of or- 
ders. Prices have been well maintained. The demand 
is widening, and there are no special reasons for an- 
ticipating any sudden breaking-up of the favorable 
conditions surrounding the trade. To what extent 
restriction may become necessary is a problem which 
will be determined in a few weeks. Meanwhile, bar 
mill men will repair, take stock, settle up, and wait to 
see what will be developed. Unless iron can be made 
at present cost and sold at present prices, there will 
be no strong inducement to begin soon. A great deal 
of Bar iron has been selling within a few days in a 
small way, at 2°10@2°15c., aud only the finest makes 
command more. The storekeepers report a fair run 
of retail trade. Country mills are, in some cases, 
short of orders, and hence the competition referred 
to. Others have some orders for car iron, which will 
last them a few weeks. The railroad requirements 
are a strong support to the trade, and a good deal of 
iron for such purposes will be needed before winter. 
Inquiries have been made for 100-ton lots for July 
and August, but in most instances heard of, nothing 
was consummated, as manufacturers see no room for 
further concessions so far ahead. 


Pittsburg. June 28. 


The undertone of the Western Pennsylvania iron 
market is less satisfactory than last week. Leading 
manufacturers, interviewed With reference to the 
prospects of the trade, express the opinion that there 
is very little improvement to be hoped for, as long as 
the present output is maintained ; that the policy of 
full production is at variance with the interests of the 
iron trade ; and that a reaction will take place, sooner 
or later. Business is dull in all departments. Current 
requirements have been restricted, and transactions 
with reference to future requirements are extremely 
rare. Something of the nature of a shut-down is 
believed to be necessary, and this will be inaugurated 
next week, by the going out for the repairs incident to 
theseason. The localfurnaces supply the mill require- 
ments, and stocks are accumulating at the valley 
furnaces. A further restriction in the output of both 
furnaces and mills must take place. 

Gray Forge Iron, lake ore, $17 ; Bessemer, $21.50 ; 
No. 2 Refined, $18.50 ; White and Mottled, $169$17. 
Muck Bar is extremely dull at nominally $34. Some 
mills on Merchant Iron have stopped, and some will 
shut down in a few days. Ordinary quotations are 

1:‘90@2c., but sales have been made as low down as 
1°75e. in comadoual eases. Shipments of nails have 
been made from Pittsburg and Wheeling. Stocks 
are light, and prices firm at $2.90@$3. Steam Pipes 
are 70 and 10; Boiler Tubes, 55 and 5. Oil-well 
Casing, 45@50c. per foot. Heavy shipments of 
Steel Rails are made by river, and new orders are 
coming in at $38.50. Old Rails are in active request, 
and are selling freely at $22.50@$25. Scrap is with- 
out any activity whatever. The trade is at a stand- 
still, and nothing but a general rest will improve 
prices. 

Pig-Iron.—Brokers are not doing much excepting 
in No.1 Foundry. This is scarce, and the special 
brands seem to be either sold up or virtually con- 
tracted for by regular customers. The limit of prices 
is about $20@$23.50 at shipping port, although in 
some few cases less and more have been taken. The 
supply of No. 1 is short in makers’ hands, and con- 
sumers seem to have permitted stocks to run unneces- 
sarily low, and the makers think they will pay the 
penalty before the summer is over, as the output is 


Cleveland. June 26. 


We have nothing special to note for the past week, 
the situation remaining about the same. While there 
is no real advance in prices, the tendency is upward. 
Western furnaces very generally expect to blow out ; 
this would undoubtedly in a measure help Eastern 
furnaces. There has been more ore sold for the past 
week than for a corresponding period for some time. 
We quote : 


not as great asin cold weather. No. 2 has been the . ome eb he ee od $ pon aioe 
foot-ball of the market for some weeks, and is now| “ 1 7. cinder ct een 19.00@ 20.00 
: : Bs EN. sxc: Gicuin eee cuesgeb ert 20.00@ 21.50 
developing more strength, reflected on it by the} « 1 Open Silvery ....... pete ed ee 19.500 20.00 
greater firmness of No.1. Foreign irons are not | Millirons............... gas arsbsswsascnntzas 18.00@ 19.00 
\ E . 4 months f. o. b. cars furnaces. : 
worthy of a line this week. Nos, 1 and 2 Charcoal..-..2............0000. $24.000$26.00 
Plate and Tank Iron.—The business in sight for * 3, 4,5, and 6 Charooal.........s0.sc60.50. 3.00@ 26.50 
a ‘ : : Hanging Rock Charcoal..........---.-.- -.. 23.00@ 25.00 
July, if secured, will satisfy the successful competitors | Strictly Cold-Blast Charcoal. .........00 2. 25.00@ 30.00 
for a few good lots of iron. As a general thing plate 4 months f. o. b. cars Cleveland. 
s - 4 a ae ae ee $7.00@$8s.00 
is bought in small lots, on account of the notion of | Hematite ores........ 


ci Sgueas SERS ekED cikh ox 5.00@ 6.00 
buyers and contractors that present prices are not 


the lowest. Tank ranges from 2°30@2°40c.; Shell, 
3@3°25c.; Flange, 4@4°10c. 

The boat-yards and ship-yards and some locomotive- 
works have been making inquiry for a good deal of 
iron to be delivered through the summer. 


Structural Shapes.—Quotations are, for Angles, 
2°40c.; Beams and Channels, 3°20c., with concessions 
on heavy orders, which are rare. The situation at 





COAL TRADE REVIEW. 


NEw York, Friday Evening, June 29. 


Anthracite. 
There is some activity shown by commission men 
and dealers to secure coal at present prices, and some 
of the companies report heavy sales. In other quar- 






























ters, the market is quiet. ‘There is little doubt now 
that the advance noted previously will be asked, but 
it remains to be seen whether it will be generally 
secured. P 

The following figures will be of interest to the 
trade as showing what wide differences exist among 
some of the companies in promptly shipping their coal: 

Port Richmond, Philadelphia & Reading Railroad. 


Tons, 

Shipments to November 30th, 1882........ ae 2.017, 896 
Of which wheeled (41 per cent).............. ...- 841, 805 

Perth Amboy, Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Tons. 

Shipments to November Mc MEUNCS skink cscdeess 1,791,755 
Of which wheeled (19°57 per cent)......... ...... 350,631 

Port Johnson, Lehigh & Witkes-Barre Coal Co: 

Tons. 

Shipments to November 30th, 1882.............. 1,417,662 
Of which wheeled (9 per cent)......... ........565 129,274 

South Amboy, Lehigh Pier, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Tons. 

Shipments to November 30th, 1882.............. 486,614 
Uf which wheeled (40°3 per cent.)........ . ...... 196,158 

South Amboy, Wyoming Pier, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Tons 

Shipments to November 30th, 1882.... ......... 347,323 
Of which wheeled (32°3 per cent.)................ 112,019 


Harbor freights show a tendency to stiffen, while 
Eastern freights are less strong. 
Bituminous. 
There is nothing of interest to report. Current 
business is still remarkably slack, and concessions 
appear to be freely made. 








STATISTICS OF COAL PRODUCTION. 


Comparative statement of the production of anthracite 
coal for the week ended June 23d and year from 
January lst: 

1883, 1882. 

Tons OF 2240 LBs, | —---—— — | 

Week.; Year. Week. Year. 

















Wyoming Region. | 
». & H. Canal Co..| 99,563; 1,702,682; 84,172) 1,529,120 
J. L. & W. RR. Co.| 122,428 2 139 497) 107 ‘431 2,014,921 


—- ---(/—— -__ 


Penna. Coal Co..... 37,605 600.7 738: 38,378 581,205 
i a aes tonne 39,986 505,529! 19.290 512,000 
P.& N. ¥. RR. Co..| 4,403 93,805) 4,189 95,184 
OR. of H.2...... 56,048 1,147, 785) 59.396 Ee 0933045 


Penna. Canal Co....| 14,521; 151,047) 15, ni 173,287 
North & West Br. 
Re iinatica wee ale 7,302) 216,355 





381,856) 6,557,438) 328,218 6,008,762 

Lehigh oe. | 
L. V. RR. Co .| 116,291) 2,217,080, 117,131, 2,171,322 
C. RE of N. J. 62,148) 1,059,302) 55,340, 996,574 
S. H. & W. B. Rik. 1,783} ” 23.680|......... | 20,000 


180,222 “8,300,062 172,471 3,187,896 


P.& RK. RR. Co..... | 181,762 3,138,081) 173,939, 2,922,568 





| 
34,874 324, 543 | 29,252; 546,017 
encore mona $ 6st 


216,636) 3,762, 624 205, 191) 3,468,585 
Sullivan Region. 
St Line&Sul. RR.Co. 1,677 29 aig] 1,627 27,070 

















BE ceacsons 780, 391/13 649,241) 707,537 12,692,313 313 
Ds caiuussclven’ Wiis 2,956,9% 28. Ride a ienecws i, 
SED ncavbesubhel noes 65001 <in<) eeeessduvece ctl ebeieacwese 











Tne above table does notinclude the amount of coal con- 
sumed and sold at the mines, which is about six per cert 
of the whole production. 


Cotal same time in 1878..............0s.00- 72 12,665 tons. 
- “8 wee ES 12,033,998 “ 
“ S fe Se Gickinacthstacneees 10,321,876 ‘ 
2 » Py OE Ts Facbaesens cenaeevnn 12,577,684 “ 


The increase in shipments of Cumberland Coal over the 
Cumberland Rranch and Cumberland & Pennsylvania rail- 
roads amounts to 330,066 tons, as compared with the cor- 
responding period in 1882. 


Belvidere-Deiaware Railroad Report for the week ended 
Fume Sad: 


| Year. Year. 
Week. | 1883. 1882. 


Coal for shipment at Coal 























Port (Trenton)  ........... 4,617, 42,860; 29,675 
Coal for shipment at South 

ES ee eee 21,127 390,842; 372,999 
Coal for distribution.......... 17,392, 374,414) 332,862 
Coal for company’s use .. ... 2,868 70, 400) 61,340 

ces -| 45,004 878,516, 796,876 
DN Fs. 66 5! pis tinsehe av ow. ateeseepele 81,640|.......... 
Decrease ibit Aephtholisetnvns esreaeaslitesowens = apemen 





‘The ‘Transportation of Coke over ‘the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad for the week ended June 23d and year 
from January Ist: 





Tons of 2000 Ibs. Week. Year. 

Penn. RR. (Alleghany Region)......... 526 49,426 
Ps oecciansssvbheassacesies 2,003 51,413 
Southwest Penn. RR ... ............... 42,742 968,194 
Penn. & Westmoreland Region, Pa. RR 4,066 110,196 
PONE, DIOR, Ble sin scs coscenks ves 31 454 
Snow Shoe (Clearfield Region)....... . 489 9,97 L 

a eer. ld 1,189,654 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
A Reliable Article. 


article.” 


Dr. E. Currer, Boston, Mass., says: ‘* I found it to rea!- 
ize the expectations raised, and regard it as a reliable 
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